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A TALE OF NAPOLEON’S SISTER 


Ttiree Cheers for Camp Life 



Thousands of Scouts and Cadets have been under canvas during the present holidays, and 
here we see a boy who has climbed to the top of a bell-tent giving a cheer to his comrades 

as they arrive in the camp 


THE FAIRY OF THE 
GREEN VALLEY 

A LIFE STRETCHING 
BACK A LONG WAY 

Some of the Kindly Things 
That Were Done in it 

A LADY OF WORDSWORTH’S 
COUNTRY 

A great many North Country people 
are thinking sadly of a dear and charm® 
ing old lady whom no one will again see 
at her ccttage door smiling a welcome. 
She had long been a familiar and friendly 
figure tc thousands of folk in the 
Wordsworth Country. 

She wa 5 Miss Charlotte Maria Fletcher, 
of Grasmere, and she leaves behind her 
a precious memory of a life fdled with 
work which she did herself and happi¬ 
ness which she shared with others, 
i Her life stretched back a long way, 
for she was born in 1854. When she was 
a girl she longed for something to do, 
and chose to be a nurse ; but before she 
had mad > much headway in her pro¬ 
fession sie discovered that she was 
wanted a: homo. For many years after 
that she was the mainstay of the house, 
but she also found time to help many 
lame dog:; over stiles; and she,did this 
when no one was looking. 

Fifteen Splendid Years 

It was during that time, from 1878 
to 1893, when her father w r as rector 
of Grasmere, that the Westmorland 
villagers first realised what a delightful 
personality was in their midst. The 
Fletcher family in general, and Charlotte 
in particular, would never have been 
forgotten in Lakeland if only for those 
fifteen splendid years. The rector took 
a living farther south, and Grasmere 
wondered if Miss Charlotte would ever 
come bac c. 

To thei- deliglit-she returned in 1914. 
Her father was dead ; the long spell of 
home duty so nobly fulfilled was ended. 

Miss Fletcher settled down to live a 
new and l;appy life of her own. At sixty 
she was younger than most of the young 
people surrounding her, for she had never 
wasted herself in crying for the Moon 
or envyin g those people who appeared 
to have got it. She made her home in a 
delightful cottage in Easedale. There 
was a garden, and green fields ran 
down to a friendly stream which gurgled 
round stepping-stones and seemed to 
want somjono to play with. 

Th 2 Fairy Wand 

Miss Ch irlotte watched the first winter 
fade away over the dale and the first 
spring flowers come. Then she waved a 
fairy wand. It was directed toward 
Blackburr, where her brother had a 
parish co itaining a sorry number of 
poor homes. The fairy wand touched a 
number o: doors in dark streets where 
happiness generally forgot to call and 
say “ How do you do ? " And, behold, 
out came six girls, and the fairy wand 


wafted them to the cottage near Gras¬ 
mere, to the brook and the green fields, 
and the garden and the elder tree. 

For a fortnight the. six girls from 
Blackburn lived in that world of pure 
beauty, and then went back so that six 
boys couid take their place. This pro¬ 
cession of visitors to tire daleland went 
on through the summer, and only stopped 
when autumn sent the red leaves whirl¬ 
ing. Spring saw the wand come out 
again year after year. It is good to 
think how much happiness was crammed 
into those successive summers by this 
dear old lady, who gave herself up 
entirely, week after week, to be every¬ 
body’s mother and friend. 

During the winter Miss Fletcher busied 
herself with the production of dialect 
plays in Grasmere, which she had begun 
while her father was rector there. These 
dialect plays are now famous. When 
Miss Fletcher could find nothing suitable 
for her company to act she sat down and 
wrote a play. There was one occasion 


when she wrote, Rehearsed, and pro¬ 
duced a play in three weeks—a really 
remarkable feat. 

She had many other ways of her own 
of being useful and dear to people, but 
we like best to think of the boys and 
girls at the cottage among the green 
fields, and we shall always treasure 
this verse which Canon Rawnsley, a 
Lakeside poet of her own day, wrote 
about her: 

She bought her a barn, and six barrack beds, 
And stuffed six pillows for six little heads, 
And then she sent off to Blackburn town 
For six pale faces to turn sun-brown. 

She gave them Westmorland porridge for 
food, 

And mended their manners and made them 
good. 

She filled their minds with beautiful things : 
The flower that blossoms, the bird that sings, 
And left them memories never to fail 
Of Christian kindness in Grasmere Vale. 

It is a happy tribute to a gracious and 
noble woman who has left behind her 
a countless host of blissful memories. 


SCOUTS PREPARED 

FLOODING OUT THE 
JAMBOREE 

The Stirring Experience of Boys 
of Many Nations 

READY, AYE READY 

A C.N. reader in Hungary, who is ai 
assistant Scoutmaster, has written tc. 
tell us of the national Jamboree of the 
Hungarian Boy Scouts in the hills near 
Budapest. It is the tale of a signal 
triumph over almost overwhelming 
difficulties, just like the Scouts. 

It had been planned to hold the 
Jamboree on an island in the Danube. 
Water and electricity supplies had been 
laid on, and other costly preparations 
made, when suddenly great floods came 
rushing down the hills. . All efforts to 
draw them away ended in failure, for 
the water welled up through the soil 
of the island. Such floods scarcely come 
twice' in a hundred years, and they 
could not have come at a more trying 
time for the Scouts. But neither could 
they have found any body of citizens 
more prepared for dealing with them at 
a minute’s notice. 

The Camp City 

With great energy the Scout Asso¬ 
ciation set to work to prepare a new 
camp on the hills, and, working at high 
pressure, succeeded in making a new 
self-contained Camp City, equipped with 
light, water, police, fire brigade, pro¬ 
vision and outfit shops, newspaper 
offices, and hospitals (the last of which, 
we are glad to know, had not a single 
patient). All these, and, indeed, the 
entire service of the camp, were run by 
the Scouts. 

Besides the eight thousand Hungarian 
boys there were boys from England, 
Denmark, Iceland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, Bulgaria, and many 
other countries who took part in the 
contests and sang round the camp fires. 

The camp was visited by the Regent 
of Hungary (Admiral Horthy), and Lord 
Hampton represented Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, the Chief Scout. It was a great 
event for all' Hungarian Boy Scouts, 
says'our correspondent, and there are 
many things Scouts are not likely to 
forget. “ We shall always remember the 
Sunday services,” he writes,’" and the 
words of the Bishop of Budapest, who 
told us that it was Christ who held this 
Jamboree, to gather an army of boys 
for Himself.” 

SEEING ENGLAND BY CYCLE 

Three lucky American schoolboys, 
each fifteen, have been enjoying all the 
advantages of a conducted tour without 
the usual disadvantages of being driven 
in a herd. 

With a New York journalist who 
believes in international goodwill they 
have been riding a thousand miles in 
Britain on two tandem bicycles, and 
a tour in France is to follow. 
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HEROES OF PEACE 

BRAVE MAN ON A LOST 
SUBMARINE 

How He Gave His Life to 
Save His Ship 

X-RAY MARTYRS 

Peace hath her heroes, no less re¬ 
nowned than war. There are many 
stories of them always in the news. 
One of them this week has a glad side 
and a sad side. 

On August 9 the submarine H29 
sank in Devonport Dockyard. She was 
coming in to refit, with numerous 
dockyard workmen on board, when she 
tilted and went down in ninety seconds. 

The water was full of struggling men, 
but some got ashore and others were 
rescued by people on the quay. Un¬ 
fortunately, six lives were lost. 

That is the tragic part of the story. 
But it is good to know that one man 
was saved from death by the gallantry 
of his comrades. 

Diving into Danger 

Five men had just got ashore, and 
were standing in their wet clothes look¬ 
ing at the vanishing submarine, when 
they saw a man struggling out of the 
hatch. He was under water. Im¬ 
mediately the five men dived back, 
although they must have known the 
danger of being' sucked under with the 
wreck, and in spite of the fact that they 
had only just escaped a moment or two 
before. There were other people on the 
quay, but these heroes did not wait for 
anyone else. They plunged in. Luckily, 
they were able to save the man,. 

But the deed that will live in the 
memories of the men of H29 was done 
inside the doomed ship as the water 
rushed in. When the disaster occurred 
Chief Engine-room Artificer Dalton 
was seen on deck ; a second later he had 
disappeared. He had gone below to 
risk his life in an attempt to save the 
ship, though he might have stepped 
into safety. One of the survivors, caught 
a glimpse of him quietly trying to bring 
the vessel to the surface. 

Shot to the Surface 

Beside him was another hero, Lieu¬ 
tenant Wevel, who was miraculously 
shot to the surface by the rush of air 
as the ship went down. But Dalton was 
tragically sucked under. 

These are naval heroes of peace ; 
England and France have both lost 
scientific heroes—Major Hall-Edwards 
and Dr. Maxim Menard, both X-ray 
victims. Major Hall-Edwards, a pioneer, 
who lost one arm and four fingers of the 
other hand in investigating the X-rays, 
and suffered acutely for years, has just 
died in Birmingham. 

A Clever Artist 

He could use a paint-brush between 
his one thumb and an artificial finger, 
and was rather clever as an artist; 
but his patient and valuable life was 
sacrificed to science. He is one of the 
bravest men on its roll of martyrs. " 

Dr. Menard ponducted the radiology 
department at the Cochin Hospital in 
Paris. He was continually experimenting 
with the mysterious X-rays. 

In 1914, as the result of his work. Dr. 
Menard had to have a finger amputated. 
Next year three more had to be removed. 
Later liis mouth and one eye became 
affected. In spite of great suffering and 
great danger he went on working. Last 
year his left side became paralysed, but 
even then he would not give up. At 
the beginning of August the paralysis 
suddenly spread to his whole body, and 
in a week he was dead. 

Both he and Major Hall-Edwards 
were facing death and enduring suffering 
for years, and both have given their 
lives for truth. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Ajaccio.Ah-yaht-cho 

Ferghana .... Fer-gah-nah 

Kathiawar . . . Kah-te-ah-wahr 


SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 

A Few Firms and the 
Peace^of the World 

THE CHINESE DANGER 

There were two striking passages in 
a speech made the other day by Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, who was Minister of 
Education during the war and is now 
Warden of New College, Oxford. 

One -was encouraging to all who believe 
that the world is getting better. 

Those of them who were inclined to be 
optimists (said Mr. Fisher) were entitled 
to point to the disappearance of the duel, 
to the fact that over the vast surface 
of the North American Continent armies 
were reduced to the scale required for 
internal police, that the Great Lakes 
which intersect the common frontier 
of Canada and America were clear of 
warships, that in the British Empire 
they had a great conglomeration of 
peoples bound together by common 
political ties, and that 55 nations had 
definitely accepted the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

The other passage is full of suggestion 
for those who think the world is safe : 

We have, on the other hand (said 
Mr. Fisher), the sinister fact that the 
vast Republic of China, formerly famous 
as the most peace-loving community in 
the world, is now supplied with arms 
for its civil war by reason of the failure, 
through the interest exercised by cer¬ 
tain armament firms, to ratify the Treaty 
of St. Germains of 1920, regulating the 
export of arms. ' 

It is more than time, everybody will 
agree, that something was done to 
stop a few private firms imperilling the 
peace of the world. 


KILLED BY IGNORANCE 
A Boy’s Tragedy 

Ignorance is responsible for more 
accidents than anything else. A boy 
from Bethnal Green has been killed on 
his holidays because, though he was 13 
years old, he could not read. 

There are plenty of notices on South- 
end Pier warning people of the danger 
from the live-rail running by the electric 
tramway there; but this boy climbed 
the railings by which the line was 
separated from the promenade, and the 
500-volt current killed him. 

The father told the coroner that his 
son could only read such simple words as 
cat and rat. 


THE OLD MAN IN HIS 
CASTLE 

Still at His Money-Bags 

- Kaiser Wilhelm is still worrying about 
his money-bags. • 

He has just been fighting an action 
in the courts at Windhoek, the capital 
of South-West Africa, the former Ger¬ 
man colony now administered by the 
South African Union under mandate 
from the League of Nations. 

He wanted to show that the clause in 
the Treaty of Versailles dealing with 
the transfer of German property did not 
apply to land held in the name of the 
Hohenzollerns, but the judge did not 
agree with him. 

PUSSY CALLS THE FIRE BRIGADE 

An adventurous cat of Geneva, wan¬ 
dering over the tiles of a high roof, fell 
down a drain-pipe. 

Gendarmes, the city fire brigade, 
and a host of well-meaning onlookers 
arrived in .answer to Pussy’s cries for 
help, but even after the pipe had been 
demolished he could not be found. 

At last they tore the pavement up, 
and there Puss was, wedged in a socket 
six feet below the street level, badly 
frightened, but still with eight lives left. 


PILGRIMS TO A 
HOLY HILL 

THE JAINS AND THEIR 
HIGH TEMPLE 

A Religious Question Which 
Concerns All India 

STATES, TEMPLES, AND 
TAXES 

A decision has just been given in a 
dispute in which people of all religions 
in India feel themselves vitally inter¬ 
ested, as it concerns the right of a State 
Government to levy taxes on pilgrims 
passing through their country. 

The Jains number only a million and 
a half in all India, but they have great 
influence through their wealth, industry, 
and good citizenship. Their religion is 
an offshoot from Hinduism, and has 
much in common with Buddhism. 

It is a part of their religion to go on 
pilgrimage to the great temple on the 
Holy Hill of Shatrunjaya in Palitana, 
one of the States of the Kathiawar : 
Peninsula, north of Bombay. The Holy 
Hill is covered by a city of temples, with 
shrines dedicated to the founder and 
chief teachers of Jainism. 

Pilgrimages Suspended 

The Government in whose territory 
the Holy Hill is situated, the Palitana 
Durbar, claims the right to tax the 
pilgrims at the rate of two rupees a head, 
if only to meet the cost of protecting 
them and keeping order during their 
pilgrimages. The Jains, while objecting 
to a poll tax, were ready to pay a lump 
sum annually to meet these expenses, 
and it has fallen to the British Govern¬ 
ment to find a way of reconciling these 
conflicting views. 

In 1886 the Government fixed the 
tribute at 15,000 rupees a year for forty 
years, and gave leave to either party 
when that period should expire to seek 
a revision of the amount. The time 
being up, the Durbar has now repre¬ 
sented that the number of pilgrims has 
greatly increased, and that it must have 
a tax on each pilgrim. The quarrel on 
this as well as on other matters has 
become so serious that the pilgrimages 
have been suspended. 

British Inquiry and Award 

At the request of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment a British official has held an 
inquiry and given an award. He says 
that when a lump sum was first fixed in 
1863 it was on the basis of two rupees 
a pilgrim on the estimated average 
number of pilgrims at that time. Since 
then, he says, the purchasing power of 
the rupee lias been diminished by one 
half, and the average number of pil¬ 
grims before the pilgrimages were 
suspended this year was not less than 
80,000. But instead of the average he 
takes the minimum number, which he 
puts at 50,000, and, still awarding two 
rupees a head, he fixes the new pay¬ 
ment at a hundred thousand rupees, or 
£7500, against the 15,000 rupees allowed 
during the past forty years. 

Neither Side Satisfied 

The compromise seems fair, but 
neither side is satisfied. The Durbar says 
it is not enough for the trouble involved 
by the pilgrimages ; .the Jainist leaders 
say it is a wrong principle to increase the 
amount because of the increase of pil¬ 
grims. That, they contend, admits the 
right of State Governments to put a 
poll tax ' on pilgrims who are simply- 
visiting their own sacred property, an 
idea which will be opposed by the 
leaders of every religion in India. 

The Jains have given notice of appeal 
against the award. *" 


22 COUNTIES 
TREMBLE 

An Earthquake Shock 

FELT OVER ONE-THIRD OF 
ENGLAND 

A shock of earthquake- has been felt 
in 22 counties of England,(believed to be 
the most extensive disturbance ever 
experienced in this country-. 

The tremors w-ere felt over an area 
of 16,000 square miles, about a third of 
the total area of the country. The 
origin of the shock was apparently near 
Hereford, and in parts of Gloucester¬ 
shire the movements lasted two minutes. 

Hundreds of thousands of people must 
have been alarmed by the shock, but 
happily, though slight damage seems to 
have been done here and there, no fives 
were lost and nobody was seriously hurt. 

There was some excitement among 
animals and birds, and in some parts the 
sound was described as like a gentle 
wind becoming louder and louder and 
culminating in a peal like thunder. 

A geological view is that the trouble 
began in a “ fault ” in the earth under 
the Hereford district—a sort of fracture, 
in which one side slipped over the other 
and produced an immense vibration. 

A WAVE PASSES OVER 
AN ISLAND 
The Lonely Hundred ol 
Palmerston 

Disaster has overtaken a hundred 
descendants of a British adventurer 
living on a coral island in mid-Pacific. 

William Marsters settled with his 
Polynesian wives on Palmerston Island, 
between the Samoan and Cook Islands, 
in 1862, and his descendant John 
Marsters rules there with a Council 
of six as Resident Agent of the New 
Zealand Government. 

A tidal wave has passed over the 
island, sweeping away all the buildings 
except the church, which, however, 
was shifted from its foundations. 

Only one human fife was lost, but 
all the livestock perished except twenty 
chickens, five pigs, and one cat. Even 
fishing fines and hooks were swept away, 
and till relief came the people caught 
fish with their hands and ate fallen 
coconuts for their second course. The 
island is a circular reef with a lagoon 
inside eight miles across. 

THINGS SAID 

We are a barbarous nation in matters 
of culture. Mr. Bernard. Shaw 

A prig is the most horrible thing in 
the w-orld. The Home Secretary 

The accumulation of knowledge is not 
education. Bishop of Manchester 

There is a long queue in quest of ths, 
c ushy job. Rev. Moffat Gautrey 

Light takes 300,000 years to travel 
from end to end of the Milky Way. .1 
A British Association speaker 

The unhappy people are those with 
£30,000 a year and nothing to do. 

Dean of Lincoln 

It is essential that we should realise 
some time that there are certain things 
we cannot do. The Master of Balliol 

There is this about a beautiful property 
like Box Hill—-it could not be picked to 
pieces, packed up, and sent across the sea. 

Viscount- Cave 

It is painful to see mail vans drawn 
by horses ascending the slope to Water¬ 
loo Station when even the local butcher 
uses a motor. Commander Kenworthy, M.P. 

In sixty years Americans have engaged 
themselves to collect £80,000,000 a year 
from generations which will hardly 
know why the money was borrowed, y 
ffew York World 
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the: cow that 

CALLED FOR HELP 

TRUSTING A MAN 

Stories from a Dorset Farm 
ar d an Essex Field 

SETTING US THINKING 

B t Our Natural Historian 

We are :onstantly hearing of appeals 
by dogs a id cats and birds to human 
beings, appeals for help for stricken 
kin or com rades ; but who would expect 
such intelligence from a cow ? 

A pleasant little tale from The Times 
shows us that these dull-witted creatures 
are moved by affection and .distress 
to higher lights of reasoning than are 
commonly supposed to inhabit them. 

On a Dorset farm recently the 
manager was crossing a field when one 
of the cows walked up and looked at 
him with an appealing expression in 
her eyes, which, as he said, seemed almost 
human. He moved aside, but the cow 
walked round and gently pushed him. 
She quickened her pace, got in front 
and led the way, and turned her head 
from time to time to see that he wa,s 
keeping up with her. 

A Calf in Trouble 

At the <nd of the field runs a river, 
approached by a steep bank, and the 
cow led her friend to the descent. 
He looked down, and there, in the water, 
was a very young calf. He had not 
known tin t his petitioner had a calf, 
but there it was, beginning its career 
in the sc rest trouble. Somehow it 
had fallen in the water and was in danger 
of drowni lg. 

In the wild's the mother would have 
found some desperate method of getting 
her little or e to safety, but she recognised 
in this mar a creature of powers superior 
to her ow r n. 

Cattle are to most breeders merely 
sources of milk and cheese, butter, beef, 
leather, ar d bone. .Yet the cattle of 
the fields and byres are the descendants 
of the cattle of the wilds, in which brain 
power is highly developed. With that 
power of brain is associated great affec¬ 
tion for ki l and kind. Wild cattle have 
been known to battle to the death in 
defence of one another. 

The Mourning Cows 

Some little time ago a cow, one of 
a small hsrd in an Essex field, died, 
and lay fcr 24 hours before the body 
could be moved away. Animals recog¬ 
nise death undoubtedly, and the other 
cows continually approached their dead 
companion looking at her with eyes of 
indescribat le sadness, and licking her 
face. As the body was being raised into 
the cart they again approached with 
silent solemnity, and licked the dead 
cow’s face ; and then, as the cart moved 
off, they stood watching as long as it was 
in sight, sad, depressed, and ill at ease. . 

Motherly cows that have lost their 
calves ext< nd their affection to other 
creatures, and one cow brought up five 
lambs in place of a calf which had died. 
But there is no doubt that a dim bene¬ 
volence has its place in the misty minds 
of cattle which are not mothers. 

The Other Side of the Picture 

An insta ice which supports the idea 
comes from Scotland, where some mag¬ 
nificent Ion 4-horned bullocks were found 
grouped rcund a sheep, a fat, woolly 
animal wh ch had got over on to its 
back and could not rise. For long the 
cattle stood round in a ring, troubled, 
perplexed, sympathetic. Then, at last, 
one moved cautiously forward, placed 
its horns gt ntly beneath the body of the 
sheep, gave a gentle heave, and set the 
poor thing to rights again. 

There is a good deal of kindness and 
thought in sattle, as well as unreasoning, 
guileful temper. Cattle which suspect 
their masters of evil intent, or even of 
the power -o do them ill, will suddenly 
fall upon them and gore them; it 
happens ev?ry year. Yet we have here 
the other s de of the picture, and does 
it not set us thinking ? E. A. B. 


FIVE WAYS TO RIDE AT THE ZOO 



A trip on the Bactrian camel 



The llama pulling a little wagonette A slow ride on the giant tortoise 


The London Zoo is a very popular place for children who visit the great city during their 
holidays, not only because they can see one of the finest collections of animals in the world, 
but because they can enjoy a ride on some of them, as seen in these pictures 


25 NATIONS 
ROUND A FIRE 

BOYS CARRYING ON THE 
TORCH 

The Striking Scene at the 
Helsingfors Conference 

A PLEDGE OF FRIENDSHIP 

From a Correspondent at Helsingfors 

IVe leave this fire with a vision of a 
great Christian fellowship, conscious of 
differences but resolved to love. 

Two hundred and fifty boys of twenty- 
five countries repeated these words, 
each in his own tongue, around a won¬ 
derful camp-fire gathering which closed 
the Y.M.C.A. Conference at Helsingfors. 

To help the older delegates in finding 
out what were the particular problems 
of boys and young men today a number 
of boys between 16 and 19 were asked 
to come to Finland and take part in the 
discussions. The boat from England 
brought secondary school boys, a 
printer’s apprentice from one of the 
home counties, and a number of Scottish 
boys in kilts, whose costume amazed the 
Finnish people more than the turbaned 
Indians who accompanied them. Coming 
through Sweden 1 met boys from Canada 
and California, and Negro boys from 
Kansas. A full-blooded Red Indian 
was also on the train. 

The Fifty Groups 

For a week the 250 boys and the 
1200 Y.M.C.A. leaders discussed the 
problems of the younger generation of 
today'. This could not be done in one 
big gathering, and so the conference 
split up into fifty groups, eight of them 
entirely of boys. Each group had about 
30 members, representing, on an average, 
13 nations. Most of the talking was in 
English, French, and German. 

All the hoys lived in a camp in one of 
the fine Finnish school buildings, lent 
by the Government. One of the boys’ 
groups was led by a Negro teacher, who 
told me that never in any' of his work 
with boys had there been any difficulty, 
because of the colour of his skin. 

Peace and War 

The subjects the bo\ 7 s were most 
interested in were the questions of peace 
and war. They said, too, that many of 
them find it difficult to live on Christian 
principles in business life. 

The final scene at Helsingfors crystal¬ 
lised the whole spirit of the gathering. 
With elder delegates and hundreds of 
Finns looking on the boys gathered in 
the twilight, which is the darkest the 
Finnish night gets in August. A torch 
kept by an English boy 7 from the 
Y.M.C.A. International Camp in Switz¬ 
erland last year lit the bonfire. To 
the blaze were added logs by 7 veterans 
of the movement, like Dr. Richard C., 
Morse, the 85-y 7 ear-old American, who 
is the nephew of the inventor of the 
Morse Code. 

The Mother of Nations 

Age having made its contribution, 
Asia, as the mother of nations, repre¬ 
sented by 7 Mr. K. T. Paul, in his white 
turban, lighted a new torch from the 
flames, and handed it to the elected 
leader of the boys’ " Republic.” Then, 
one by one, a log was added to the blaze 
by r each national group, and a message 
of greeting to the youth of the world 
was read. 

At the close came the declaration at 
the head of this column, and as they 
left the scene each boy lit at the fire a 
birch stick he had been preparing during 
the day. Every stick had little squares 
cut in the bark, and in each square a 
companion from another country had 
written or carved his sign: The light 
may be extinguished in these birch 
torches, but the memory 7 of this event 
will not perish. 
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A ZOO ADVENTURE 

MONKEYS IN THE BOIS 
DE BOULOGNE 

The Choice Between Free 
Meals and Freedom 

THE POOR PARROTS 


THE FABLE OF 
LORD KITCHENER 

What Some People Will 
Believe 

A SILLY LEGEND KILLED 
FOR EVER 


WHY NOT CALL THE 
CATTLE HOME? 

The Wasted Herds of 
Africa 

OPPORTUNITIES WAITING 
FOR THE EMPIRE 

When the Prince of Wales was 
recently asked by an American lady how 
he should be addressed he took an 
envelope and wrote on it: " H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, K.G., F.R.S.,’’ 
thus indicating that next to his Knight¬ 
hood of the Garter he regarded the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society as his 
chief distinction: He will now be 
able to add other scientific letters, 
P.B.A., or President of the British 
Association, for he remains President 
until next ye'ar’s meeting. 

The meeting over which he presided 
at Oxford was a Greater Britain one, 
because out of his experience in travel¬ 
ling about the world he laid stress on 
the importance of science to all the 
British Dominions overseas. 

Burdens to be Taken Up 

Some of the addresses emphasised in 
particular what the Prince had said in 
general. For example, the president of 
the geographers mentioned that in 
Northern Nigeria there are three million 
cattle cut off from the West African 
coast by a broad belt of country where 
the tsetse fly makes life impossible for 
them. If the tsetse fly could be kept 
down, or some way could be found for 
combating it, the Nigerian cattle would 
help to feed England and reduce the 
cost of living. 

There are still more cattle in Middle 
and. East Africa, some six millions, 
within 200 miles of the railway running 
from the coast through Uganda. But 
till now nobody has found it worth 
while to export the meat, and until 
this summer nobody was enterprising 
enough to send a hundredweight of 
Uganda butter. 

In tropical Africa there are more 
domestic cattle than there are people 
in Greater London, but nobody in 
England is a penny the better for them, 
as we might all be. 

Evidently there are some burdens 
here that the white man has not yet 
taken up. 


PRECIOUS SCRAPS OF 
PAPER 

Much Ado About Stamps 
LAWYERS TALK FOR 
FORTY DAYS 

A decision about a £44,000 collection 
of stamps in a case which lasted thirty 
days has now been reversed in the Court 
of Appeal after another ten days’ hear¬ 
ing. The cost of the two hearings must 
have been thousands of pounds more 
than the value of the stamps. 

A wealthy Dutch merchant had 
insured his stamp collection with under¬ 
writers at Lloyd’s, and it was stolen from 
a Berlin hotel. The judge of the High 
Court decided that the collector had 
let his imagination run away with him 
in describing some of the stamps in the 
collection, and had been unable to give 
a reasonable account of how he came 
by them ; and this, he said, amounted 
to fraud, which, though quite unin¬ 
tentional, destroyed his claim upon the 
underwriters. 

But the Court of Appeal, after reading 
the evidence and hearing the arguments, 
has now decided by a majority that it 
is impossible to believe that the collector 
intended to defraud, and as the under¬ 
writers had made their bargain without 
themselves first examining the collection 
the bargain must stand. 


August 28, 1928 

THE FRANC UP 
AND DOWN 

CONFIDENCE FOR A DAY 
OR TWO 

The Poincare Government and 
What it is Doing 

DEBT PAYMENT PUT OFF 

Up and down goes the franc. After 
dropping to nearly 250 to the pound it 
recovered to 160. Then it fell again. 

Numerous Prime Ministers and in¬ 
numerable Ministers of Finance have 
come and gone.. The last of them, 
M. Heriot, lasted only 48 hours. Then 
M. Poincare appeared as the saviour of 
his country, with most of his prede¬ 
cessors, including M. Heriot and M. 
Briand, in his Cabinet. All that was 
necessary, he said the other day, was to 
restore confidence. 

Why the Tide Turned 

The franc made an extraordinary 
recovery. People stopped selling francs 
for pounds and dollars and began 
selling pounds and dollars for francs. 
To some extent, no doubt, they took 
Poincare at his word, but there was 
more in it than that. What really made 
the change was the action of the Bank of 
France in raising the rate at which 
money could be borrowed. 

Now, business men in France had been 
insuring themselves against the falling 
franc both by accumulating goods and 
by laying in stocks of pounds and dollars. 
But they needed money to carry on with, 
and when the price of borrowed money 
went up they had to sell goods and 
pounds and dollars for francs instead of 
borrowing francs. That is why the tide 
turned. Obviously, however, the time 
was bound to come' when all the spare 
goods and pounds and dollars were sold, 
and then the tide turned again. 

What the French Public Knew 

M. Poincare-' did two other things. 
He increased taxation heavily once 
more, trying to balance the national ex¬ 
penditure, and passed a law allotting cer¬ 
tain revenues to the repayment of debt ; 
and to make the law more binding lie got 
it made part of the Constitution of the 
Republic at a joint sitting of Senate and 
Chamber in a National Assembly at 
Versailles. These.two measures, he said, 
would convince the public that their 
money was safe, and make them willing 
to renew their loans to the Government 
as they fell due for payment. 

But the French public have always 
known that their bonds would be repaid 
if there was money to pay them with, 
and merely saying it again in a constitu¬ 
tional law does not produce the money, 
neither does it prevent the franc from 
falling in value and diminishing the 
value of their bonds. 

More Paper Francs 

M. Poincare refuses to make the franc 
stable by returning to the gold standard, 
and he has postponed the settlement of 
the French debts to Britain and America, 
and so cannot borrow abroad the money 
which is necessary to help him to estab¬ 
lish the gold standard. For tjrese reasons 
all his efforts to keep the franc steady 
are foredoomed to failure. 

But that is not all. Side by side with 
his other measures M. Poincare has 
himself taken a step which must inevit¬ 
ably further reduce the value of the 
franc. He has authorised' the Bank of 
France to buy the pounds and dollars 
needed to make a reserve, and it is to. 
pay for these pounds and dollars simply 
by printing more paper francs. Also he 
has increased the salaries of French 
Deputies who will not insist on the 
French people paying their taxes I 


In the Paris Zoo our humble relatives 
the monkeys have just learned the 
lesson that liberty is only a good thing 
if you do not have too much of it. 

Liberty burst on them when a fire 
broke out in the gardens and, spreading 
to the monkey-house, threatened it 
with destruction. There was no time 
to get the frightened creatures out and 
put them one by one in a place of safety. 
All the keepers could do was to break 
the panes of glass of the windows and 
open the cages so that the monkeys 
could seek safety for themselves.. 

Delight in New-found Liberty 

But how should creatures bred in 
captivity know where to go ? Their 
prisons were their homes, and the smoke 
pouring in on them, terrified them as 
human beings are bewildered when sud¬ 
den disaster threatens them by land or 
sea. To the monkeys it was the end of 
the world. 

Some of them clung wildly to the bars 
of their cages, the only safe place they 
knew. The keepers had to drag them 
away, and then did not know what to 
do with the maddened prisoners. The 
only course with most of them was to 
let them go free. 

So freed the monkeys were, and most 
of them, their fears forgotten, plunged 
with delight into new-found liberty. 
They leaped into the trees near their 
house, swinging from branch to branch. 
Captives from birth some of them had 
been, and others could scarcely have 
remembered the palm trees or the 
swinging creepers of the forest homes of 
their fathers. 

Second Thoughts About Food , 

But memory or instinct came back 
to them, and the bold adventurers of 
the monkey-house soon sought fresh 
woods and pleasures new. They went 
out of the Zoo by the broad highway of 
the trees into the neighbouring Bois de 
Boulogne. For days afterwards saun- 
terers in that fashionable pleasaunce 
found themselves now and again face 
to face with a chattering monkey. 

It was a joyous time. The truants 1 
loved it. But nuts do not grow on the I 
trees of the Bois. There is no regular -1 
ity about the meals. After forty-! 
eight hours there were some very hungry j 
monkeys among the branches. When j 
the keepers came in search of them a 
lew made a show of protest, but the 
protest seldom survived a firm offer of 
radishes. They went back to free meals, 
preferring them, to freedom. 

No Place Like Home 

Some of the more determined outlaws 
held out for a week. But gradually, like 
the people on Sir J. M. Barrie’s desert 
island, who were lured by the smell of the 
cooking-pot - which the Admirable 
Crichton of the story had got ready, the 
monkeys all came back. 

In this they showed a high order of 
intelligence. After all there is no place 
like home, especially when there is 
something for supper. 

It is sad to relate that the poor 
parrots who dwelled in the same house 
were not so quick to leave. Like 
Casabianca, they would not quit the 
burning deck, and they suffered that 
hero’s fate. Fortunately their death 
was painless. They were quickly stifled 
by the smoke. 


Lord Kitchener’s statue stands on 
Horse Guards Parade, a man among 
men, and a monument on the shores of 
the Orkneys overlooks the channel 
where the Hampshire went down with 
him and where, in the breaking waters, 
the body lies, never to be recovered till 
the sea gives up its dead. 

There lie lies in peace, and now that 
the Admiralty has told in full the story 
of his death, showing by what a chain of 
unforeseen and unforeseeable accidents it 
came about, we may hope the fantastic 
legends of his survival will end. 

There never was the shadow of a 
foundation for them or for the other 
sinister rumour that spies were on board 
the Hampshire and blew up the ship 
so that Lord Kitchener might never 
reach Russia. The Hampshire struck a 
mine which had been laid by a German 
submarine in a channel which warships 
never took. It was a German mistake, 
and it was by an accident that the 
Hampshire went that way. Moreover, 
the submarine which laid the mines had 
sunk them too low, so that in ordinary 
circumstances the Hampshire must have 
passed over them untouched. It was 
the accident of a storm and of low water 
which brought them close enough to the 
surface to burst against Kitchener’s ship. 

The Twelve Survivors 

There is all the story, except that 
twelve men who got away from the 
Hampshire escaped by a miracle, and 
some of them were able to tell of the 
last that was seen of Lord Kitchener 
as he walked to the quarter-deck and 
paced it with four soldiers. 

Nothing else of all the legends that 
have accumulated, and all the stories 
that have been whispered, is true. The 
legends axe examples partly of the 
foolish way in which people try to 
believe something they wish to believe, 
and partly of the way in which a great, 
popular hero is sometimes made to live 
on long after he is known to be dead. 


GREATER LOVE HATH 
NONE 

A Little Hero Gives His Life 

On the bridge at Long Melford, which 
crosses the Stour where it divides Essex 
from Suffolk, a little boy of nine had 
perched on the bridge-rail to throw his 
fishing line into the weedy water. He 
overbalanced, and fell in with a scream 
and a splash. 

Some distance away an older boy, 
George Parmenter, heard the cries, and 
rushed to see what was the matter. He 
saw the child and plunged into the 
river, which is here twelve feet deep. 

He was breathless with his run, and, 
though he was a good swimmer, the 
weeds and rushes entangled him, and 
the task of getting the frightened child 
to the bank was almost beyond his 
strength. But not quite. He did succeed 
in getting him to land, but as he did so 
he fell back into the stream. 

Some of the children had already run 
to get further help, and two little girl 
visitors from London did what they 
could with great readiness and pluck. 
One sat down on the foot-bridge, dang¬ 
ling her legs so that the boy might hold 
on to them, while the other held her. 
But it was no good. George was ex¬ 
hausted, and when other help arrived 
he had sunk, and could not be revived. 

So this brave lad, who in his thirteen 
years of life had rescued other children, 
gave up his life in one more attempt. As 
a farm labourer at the inquest said, 
“ he died a hero, and he couldn’t do 
more ” ; and that is consolation, though 
the pathos of his sacrifice is so great. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



A VILLAGE ENGULFED 
AviSlaqe on Bali Island has been completely 
swallowed up by streams cf molten lava 
from an eruptinq volcano,fortunately 
without loss of life 


"'PACIFIC 


A RHINO AMONG THE GOLFERS 
A new exciiemenl has been added 
!o golf a! Wsnkie bg the visits to 
the linksofarhinoeeros, a 
notoriously short-tempered beast 


BLAZING SUGAR FIELDS 
Five hundred acres of sugar cane 
m Natal were burned out lately .the 
fire spreading so rapidly that three 
Europeans onlg escaped bg Igmg 
down and letting the flames pass 
over them 



WEALTH FROM A PEST 5 
Though rabbits are such a pest in Australia, 
tbeg are valuable in same wags. Last gear 8 
Ibere were exported 78 million rail’ll skins, 
worth nearlg S 2.500.000 


THE LEAGUE STOPPING 
TROUBLE 

Bulgarian Border Raids 

There ias been another frontier 
incident in Macedonia, but once more 
trouble has been averted with the aid 
of the Lea jue. 

Yugo-Slivia complained of an invasion 
by Bulgarian bands (called Komitadjis) 
and threatened an ultimatum, when 
Britain, France, and Italy intervened 
and arranj ed that the dispute should be 
referred tc the League. 

The Bulgarian Government, now 
supported'by all parties in the country, 
is trying hard to prevent these raids, but 
it is very difficult. Bulgarians say that 
they could manage their own people 
much betl er if they were not always 
being pressed from outside ; such 
pressure, they say, defeats its own 
object by rousing resistance. 

Happily the League is working 
steadily ai both sides of the problem, 
doing its Test to discourage both the 
frontier raids and the oppression of 
Bulgarians by countries adjoining the 
border. The outlook, as a whole, is 
increasingly hopeful. 

AS THEY USED TO SEE US 

In these days, when there is so much 
foolish tall about us across the Channel, 
it may be worth while recalling the 
good-natured criticism passed upon us by 
a great Frenchman a hundred years ago, 

“The English (he said) are never 
happy save when they are miserable. 
The Scot is never at home save when he 
is abroad. The Irish are never at peace 
except when they are fighting.” 

There is as much truth in this criticism 
today as there ever was ; but that is not 
to say there is any truth in it at all. 
However, it is pleasanter than some of 
the things a few Parisian journalists 
have been screaming about English 
tourists in the past few weeks. 


ALBANIA’S CHANCE | 
Undreamed-of Wealth Possible 

By what almost amounts to a magic 
stroke the poor, struggling peasants of 
Albania may suddenly find themselves 
in a land of wealth undreamed of. 

Oil has been struck there. 

These few words convey little to the 
ordinary reader, but to those interested 
in the production of oil they have 
caused a sensation. Bitumen has long 
been shipped from Valona by the 
Italians. Their military engineers 
actually tried to drill for oil during the 
war, but they hurriedly abandoned their 
efforts and left everything in disorder. 
Now, however, oil has been struck, and 
one well is supplying forty tons daily'. 

If further supplies are discovered it 
will mean an oil-field on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and may lead to 
complicated international problems. The 
most important feature of the discovery 
is that one of the poorest countries in 
the world may become wealthy. 

MAKING TRAINS SAFER 
A Warning Bell 

There have been so many railway 
accidents in Germany during the last, 
few years that the system of signalling 
has been thoroughly investigated. 

Many safety devices have been given a 
trial, one consisting of a lever in the 
permanent way which automatically 
engages with a trip catch on the engine 
and applies the brakes should the 
driver pass a signal at danger. 

The system which has officially been 
adopted, however, consists of an elec¬ 
trically-charged rail lying between the 
metals which becomes alive when the 
signal is at danger and causes a warning 
bell to ring in the driver's cabin. It has 
been exhaustively tested at Cologne and 
found satisfactory, though the rails 
there are nearly as complicated as they 
are at Waterloo. 


IDLE SHIPYARDS 
One Man in Three Unemployed 

There are now only 841,000 tons of 
shipping in course of construction in 
British shipyards. 

To understand what this means we 
have to remember that just before the 
war we had 1,900,000 tons under con¬ 
struction. The loss of work has therefore 
been more than half, and as a result one 
out of every three of our shipyard 
workers is unemployed. 

That has other grave consequences, 
for ships are not made out of raw 
materials, but out of a large number of 
manufactured articles, including ship- 
plates, rivets, boilers, engines, woodwork, 
upholstery, iron, metal fittings, ropes, 
cables, and so on. Idle shipyards mean 
unemployment in a host of important 
allied industries. 

The coal stoppage hits shipbuilding 
badly because it affects the supply of 
materials, and because it hits shipping 
and prevents owners from sending orders 
to shipbuilders. 

A PRIZE FOR COMMON 
SENSE 

A Chance at Stamford 

The boys of Stamford School have 
had a new prize given to them—for 
Common Sense. 

One of the governors of the school, 
who gave the prize, has defined what 
he means by common sense, which we 
all recognise when we see it, though few 
of us could give a definition. He says 
it is the power of mind which perceives 
truth by a kind of instinct or short 
process of reasoning, and he leaves it to 
the masters to choose the boy they think 
most worthy to receive the reward. 

It is good to know that the prize has 
gone to a boy who distinguished himself 
in scholarship as well as in solid character, 
for T. C. Taylor, the prize-winner, has 
won an exhibition at Cambridge, where 
lie is going in the autumn. 


A MUSICAL NUISANCE 
Friends of Music Deal With It 

There are true friends of music in the 
charming city of Vienna. 

One knows the tiresome kind of 
musical people who have no regard at 
all for the feelings of others, and cannot 
realise that there are some people who 
do not appreciate music in the least, or 
that other people are distressed by the 
noise of incessant practising and tuning. 

Now, there is hardly a man, woman, 
or child in Vienna who does not perform 
on some musical instrument, and when 
the weather becomes warm most of 
them play with their windows open. 
This summer the din has made the city 
a terrible place for people who have 
work to do at their desks and need a 
little peace and quiet. 

That is where the Friends of Music 
come in, for that is the name of the 
Vienna Society which has just persuaded 
the Police Department to make a new 
order that people in the town shall close 
their windows while playing, on pain of 
a fine of one and twopence. 

True Friends of Music, these ! 


SEEDS 

Saving the Fields from Loss 

It is most important, with the rapid 
increase of population, that food should 
be produced in larger quantities all over 
the world. 

A great effort has to be made to pre¬ 
vent crop losses from disease and 
parasites. The Americans, ever alert in 
their grasp of the situation, are trying 
to see that seed shall be disinfected 
before it is sold, as through the sale and 
distribution of infected seed the various 
parasites have been widely distributed 
over the fields of the world. The bean 
crop, for instance, suffers an annual loss 
of about six per cent through disease. 

It is confidently predicted that in a 
few years only disinfected or guaranteed 
seed will be sold. 
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A Test Match 

A delightful little story was 
^ told the other day. 

A man bought a house in a 
certain valley in Lancashire and 
went to live there. He walked 
round and round the garden and 
looked at the house from every 
point of view, and said to him¬ 
self “ This is mine.” 

Yes ; it was all good. But 
there was one thing : that privet 
hedge must grow higher. A 
house that has a high privet 
hedge begins to wear the look 
of the Englishman’s castle. So 
the new shoots were not cut. - 

One day the owner of the house 
with the hedge had a letter 
from a cottage which could be 
seen from the house, standing 
higher up the slope. It said : 

Dear Sir, Will you kindly oblige an 
invalid by calling at the above address ? 
It is within your power to confer a favour 
which means much to him. The Invalid 

In great curiosity the owner 
marched off to the neighbouring 
cottage. He found the invalid 
in bed, the bed being so placed 
that as the man lay he could 
see the village cricket ground 
were it not for that privet hedge ; 
and it seemed hard not to be able 
to see the cricket ground when 
he was honorary president. 

This the invalid pointed out 
to his visitor, and , he asked, as 
a great favour, if the new 
dweller in the valley would have 
the privets cut low. 

The new owner of the hedge 
felt a tussle going on within him. 
He had so wanted a high privet 
hedge. Suddenly he thought of 
a way_ out. He remarked that 
even if the hedge were low the 
invalid could hardly see much, as 
the village cricket field was half 
a mile away. Smilingly the man 
pointed to a pair of field-glasses. 

The new house-owner then 
graciously conceded the point 
and promised to trim the hedge. 
He was warmly thanked by the 
invalid. The visitor thought the 
matter ended there, and got up 
to go. Then it was that the 
invalid handed him a signed photo¬ 
graph, taken many years ago. 

The visitor stared at the picture 
and for a moment could not 
speak. The photograph bore 
the face and name of a batsman 
whose fame had rung through 
the country when the visitor 
was a, boy and England held 
the treasured Ashes. How often 
had that boy vainly longed for 
the autograph of his hero ! 

He had it now. As he looked 
at the worn face on the pillow 
he felt something of the old 
thrill, and he also felt that 
tightening of the throat that 
comes when we see a man who 
has run in the race and worn the 
victor’s crown condemned to 
lie still in the shadow. 

We can imagine with what joy 
he went back home and slashed 
at’ his privet hedge. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Greatest of These 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity. 

St. Paul 

|n a Hungarian village there are two 

churches, Protestant and Roman. 

Under the political arrangements 
made after the Great War this little 
village found itself in one of the terri¬ 
tories attached to a neighbouring 
State, and the Government to which 
it was subjected stopped the salary 
of the Protestant clergyman. The 
adherents of his church were too few 
and too poor to pay him, and he was 
in great trouble. The Roman Catholic 
priest, learning of the situation, found 
a simple way to help. He went at 
intervals to a cloister in the neigh¬ 
bouring city and brought money 
from there for his Protestant friend 
till better (though surely not quite so 
noble) arrangements could be made. 

® 

A Rhyme of the Time 

By Peter Puck 

Old King Coal was a surly old-soul, 

And a surly old soul was he ; 

“ There shall be (he said) no coal in 
the shed 

To boil up a kettle for tea.” 

Then good King Coke said “ Courage, 
folk! ” 

And so said good Queen Oil; 

“ With our sweet lass, the Princess 
Gas, 

We’ll make every tea-kettle boil.” 

Now old King Coal calls “ Bring my 
bowl! ” 

But a thirsty man is he, 

For his bowl is bare, and where, 0 
where, 

Is the mirth of his Fiddlers Three ? 
© 

Mr. Hardy Runs Downstairs 

A happy traveller in Dorset has seen 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, who is 
eiglity-six, running downstairs. 

Perhaps he may have been testing 
himself. Many a man as the years 
have crept into his life has been 
tempted to try the effect of Time on his 
vitality in some such way. There is a 
pathetic picture of Lord Palmerston 
in the last weeks of his life which 
comes to mind as we think of Mr. 
Hardy running downstairs to see how 
young he is. 

There were some high railings 
immediately opposite the front door 
of the statesman’s house, and Lord 
Palmerston, coming out of the house 
without his hat, went straight up to 
them, after casting a look round to 
see that no one was looking. He 
climbed deliberately over the top 
rail down to the ground on the 
other side, turned round, climbed 
back again, and went indoors. It was 
clear that he had come out to test his 
strength, and to find out for himself 
in a practical way how far he was 
gaining or losing ground. 

Is it not a touching proof of valour 
in a man who was in a. few weeks to be 
sleeping in his grave ? 


The Autograph 

The rest of the world owes much to 
the Negro race. It has given 
us several famous men, a number of 
lovely melodies, and some excellent 
stories and poems. 

A new Negro tale comes from a 
plantation. Every week a certain 
African girl came to the overseer for 
her wages, and as she could not write 
she made a cross in the receipt book. 
But one week she made a circle instead. 

The overseer asked her why she did 
not make a cross as usual, and she 
told him, gravely, that she had been 
married the day before and changed 
her name l 

Tip-Cat 

A man of about 92 has forgotten when 
he was born. It is a long time to 
remember. 

0 

Qharwomen in America own tlieir own 
motor-cars. Even when they didn’t 
they were driven to work. 

El 

Authors feel a satisfaction in seeing 
books honourably worn out. So 
many of them only wear their readers out. 

0 

T»E Next War, says a poster, an¬ 
nouncing an article by the Man 
who Stopped the 
Last. We hope 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If a safe thief 
is ever in danger 


he will not live 
to see it. 

0 

J)ark hair al¬ 
ways stands 
out in a crowd. 
Except- when it 
is shingled. 

0 

Nightingales 
are seldom 
heard singing at 
sea. - There is 
nothing for them 
to stand on. 

0 

TuU American 
Senate is 

said to be the slowest body in the world. 
A body of bricklayers will run it very 
close. 

0 

Jf your little boy is too good you are 
advised to take him to a doctor. 
That is, if he is too good to be true. 

0 

J\£iss Ederlu arrived at Dover 
without her passport. It seems 
unpardonable. We should never swim 
the Channel without one. 

© 

His Friend 

This story comes from a reader oil holiday 
in the country, and it is true. 

Though lived about twenty years 
ago in a farmhouse. Always 
when offered bread and cream by his 
master he would eat two bits himself, 
lick off the cream from the third piece, 
and then carry the crust to a poor 
friend—a hen that came each morning 
across the field to receive it. 

© 

Only among his fellow-men can 
man get to know himself. Life alone 
teaches each man his own work. 

Goethe 


A Traveller’s Tale 

By Our Country Girl 

A cross the hills of Palestine 
The Sun was going down, 
When someone stained with blood 
and dust 

Came limping to a town. 

Op treachery and robbery 
He had a tale to tell. 

He told it to the maids who 
brought 

Their pitchers to the well. 

He told it to the men who brought 
Their camels down to drink ; 
They turned away : unfed, alone, 
He leaned upon the brink. 

Then one old man, whose shabby 
coat 

Was poorer than the rest, 
Besought the stranger like a king 
To be that night his guest. ' 

The house was poor, a shepherd’s 
house, 

But here were roof and bed, 

And balm and linen for his wounds, 
And milk and grapes and bread. 

gooN said the stranger: “ I have 
supped 

With many a mighty lord, 

But never feasted half so well 
As at a shepherd’s board.” 

“ Ah, sir, tis strange (the host 
replied), 

But all my neighbours say 
This table makes a crust look sweet 
And turns harsh thoughts away.” 

“ \ magic table (cried the guest) ; 
What wizard sells such 
gear?” 

“ None (smiled the shepherd), it 
was bought 

From two poor neighbours here, 
Two carpenters. It’s long ago 
They lived and plied their trade, 
But still a blessing seems to rest 
On all that Jesus made.” 

© 

Jones 

An Englishman touring in France 
calls attention to the utter in¬ 
difference of the average Mediter¬ 
ranean traveller to the beauty of the 
Riviera. He thinks they have no 
thought for anything but golf, tennis,’ 
tea, and dancing, that they know as 
little of the countryside as if they had 
never been there. That is no doubt true. 

What we like best, however, in this 
traveller’s notes is the story of the 
little boats and their names in such a 
place as St. Raphael. Usually they 
are named after the wife or sweetheart 
of the owner. There are dozens of 
Marguerites, Suzannes, Maries, and 
Jeannes, and one Jones. 

It is printed on the boat in plain 
and unmistakable letters. It appears 
that the owner of the boat Jones had 
been in the employ of a family of 
visitors, and out of gratitude for many 
acts of kindness had bestowed the 
family name on his boat. 

So it is that we can have a nice little 
ride along the Riviera coast in the 
brave little boat Jones. 

© . .. 

Leave Them 

Without murmur, uncomplaining, 

For His hand 

Leave whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 
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No Secrets from anybody 


NAPOLEON’S SISTER 

PATHETIC FIGURE IN 
THE NEWS 

A Beautiful Woman Forgotten 
and a Brave Slave Immortal 

PAULINE AND TOUSSAINT 

In a comer of a dark and neglected 
crypt in Rome, we read in the news the 
other day, there lies a half-open coffin. 
It contains the body of Pauline Bona¬ 
parte, princess, who died of cancer in 
1825. We may imagine that one or 
two privileged people have been looking 
curiously at all that is left of a very 
beautifi 1 woman, passing her by and 
talking softly. 

The mere mention of her name sets 
the clock back over a hundred years, 
and we can see her, a lovely woman, 
dancing her way through a terrible 
epoch and sharing in the glory of the 
chief tyrant of Europe. When this 
girl from Ajaccio was seventeen she 
married one of her brother's staff 
officers--General Leclerc. Napoleon 
was then First Consul, and France was 
passing through the stage of framing 
her mode of life, her art, manners, and 
festivities, on the classic style. 

From Paris to Haiti 

Witty, beautiful, Pauline flitted in and 
out of t lat society, the darling of many, 
and be re her brother’s domineering 
ways cheerfully enough. What she 
thought when Napoleon ordered Leclerc 
out to Haiti we should not like to say, 
but she went with him, and there the 
shadow of her dancing figure fell 
across t re lives of a little people fighting 
fearful odds in the cause of liberty. 
Pauline would have been simply 
astounc ed had someone said that a 
hundred years after her death she 
would oe almost forgotten, and one 
of those islanders, a poor-Negro, would 
be numbered among the immortals. 

The hero was Toussaint, the African 
slave who became the liberator of the 
oppressed people of Haiti. He might 
have sa d : 

My mother bore vie on the southern 
will, 

And I am black, but oh, my soul is 
wh.te. 

T he White-souled Negro 

White was the soul of Toussaint, white 
with ideas of justice and goodness, white 
with suffering. He thought out and 
wrote down a magnificent scheme of 
constitu tional government for his people, 
who lived under the French flag, and he 
sent it to Napoleon. The people of 
Haiti, originally Negroes imported from 
Africa into slavery, had early in the 
years of the French Revolution been 
granted their liberty, and Toussaint was 
anxious to make strong the bulwarks 
of his country’s peace. His scheme of 
government aroused Napoleon’s secret 
fear that there was going to be in Haiti 
a man stronger than himself. We read 
the terrible story of what happened in 
Arthur Mee’s Hero Book. 

Bad News for Napoleon 

Napo eon’s reply was to take away the 
liberties of Haiti and put the poor 
Africans back into a state of slavery. 
To enforce this edict and suppress the 
inevitable revolt he sent out the pretty 
Pauline's husband with 35,000 men. 
There was war, deadly and bitter, there 
was ageny in .Haiti, but the General’s 
wife found means of amusing herself. 
She had the gayest parties, and the 
officers thought they were fortunate in 
having among them a' brilliant and 
beautifu 1 woman whose gospel always 
was " let us dance today, for tomorrow 
we die.” 

The n orrow came, and Pauline did not 
die. T 1 ousands of others did, for yellow- 
fever ca ne to Haiti, and those who had 
not falk n by the sword were devoured 
by pesti ence. Napoleon’s sister did not 
mind very much. That terrible Negro, 
Toussaint, had been taken prisoner by an 


A telephone is not a private wire, 
but now that there are wiroless 
telephones there seems to be a risk that 
all the world may listen-in to our in¬ 
timate conversations. 

In the C.N. some weeks ago we 
reported that on one Sunday evening, 
while the wireless-set owners were 
listening to the broadcast evening 
service of a Birmingham church, the 
preacher’s words were interrupted by 
a rather heated argument in a public 
call-box about an appointment that had 
not been kept. The telephone wire of 
the call-box had somehow been brought 
into contact with one of the land lines of 
the broadcasting station. 

Other examples have lately occurred, 
and there seems to be no way of 
preventing them, though the Postmaster- 
General declares that they are incidents 
which cannot often occur, and when they 


act of foulest treachery, sent to Paris, 
and thrown into a dungeon. So much 
the better, thought Pauline, and now, 
when this plague is over, we will amuse 
ourselves right well, and pray- to be 
recalled to Paris. 

Another morrow came, and again 
Pauline did not die, but her husband 
did, with overwhelming suddenness. 
Pauline took his body home to Paris, 
bursting in on Napoleon with her story 
of all that was left of the expedition to 
quell Haiti—25,000 men dead in battle 
and from plague, 8000 in hospital; only 
2000 left whole, and Haiti still an un- 
conquered land. 

A year later Pauline was dancing 
again in Rome. She was then a 


do happen are of the nature of accidents. 
For example, in stormy weather a branch 
of a tree flung across a line may make a 
contact, and a private conversation may 
thus leak on to a line which is being 
employed to carry a broadcast. 

It is an alarming prospect. When 
everybody has a wireless, and words are 
flying all over the world on the wires 
and off the wires, nobody will have 
secrets from anybody. We shall become 
a world of speakers, and there will be 
more people than ever who will be saying: 

A wise old owl lived in an. oak ; 

The more he saw the less he spoke : 

The less he spoke the more he heard : 

Why can't we all be like that bird ? 

Perhaps the world is growing too 
clamorous. An attempt is being made to 
put silencers on motor-cycles. Some 
way will have to be found to silence the 
loud speakers. 


princess, wife of Camillo Borghese. 
Four months before her marriage poor 
Toussaint had died among the rats in 
the dungeon where Napoleon had flung 
him. It is very probable Pauline did 
not even know that her famous brother 
had murdered this brave man. She 
went on her way, creating many scandals, 
living her life in accordance with her 
whims and desires, and she was only 
forty-five when she died. There today 
she lies in a half-open coffin in a neglected 
crypt of Rome, the papers tell us. 

What a tale of tragedy it is, and what 
a thrill it gives us all to think that 
Toussaint lives for ever, not only in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, but in the hearts 
of men ! Picture on this page 


EUROPE’S GREAT 
GIFT TO GERMANY 

THE BLESSING OF 
DISARMAMENT 

A Nation Concentrating on Her 
Own Salvation 

GETTING ON HER FEET AGAIN 

A remarkable thing is happening in 
Europe. Germany is returning to her old 
prosperity more rapidly than any of the 
nations who fought her. 

The Dawes Plan is v-orking smoothly, 
the mark is steady, and the country is 
getting rapidly on her feet again. 

That is the wonderful effect of working 
hard and paying your debts : it does 
good all round. 

But we wonder how much of it is due 
also to the fact that by disarming 
Germany the Allies have lifted off the 
shoulders of the German nation the 
heaviest burden nations have to bear. 
How- many people have paused to think 
that, as a punishment, the Allies at 
Versailles presented Germany with the 
greatest blessing a nation can possess— 
Disarmament ? 

Saving the Nation from Ruin 

” Free from the burden of a great army 
and navy, the German people have been 
concentrating on their economic salva¬ 
tion. They have been cooperating to 
save the nation from its ruin. 

As the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments puts it in his latest Report, 
the very basis of the Dawes Plan is the 
mutual interest of all the parties to 
carry it out in good faith. Not only has 
the money for reparations been put 
aside in Germany, but the much more 
difficult operation of passing i.t over to 
Germany’s creditors w-ithout upsetting 
the exchange has been carried on. 

But it has not been easy. It has in¬ 
volved hardship in many quarters. 
Credit has had to be withdrawn from 
unprofitable concerns, producing busi¬ 
ness crises. There have been many 
failures, and unemployment has grown. 
These are a necessary part of what may 
be called the process of cutting one's 
losses, but firm foundations are being 
laid for future prosperity. 

Brown Coal 

We explained a few weeks ago the 
drastic measures taken to put the 
German mines on a paying basis. Now 
we ,have a report from representatives 
of the British Electrical Manufacturers 
W’ho have been examining the situation 
in Germany. To enable the country to 
increase exports with which to pay 
reparations German production has had 
to be cheapened. The workers have had 
to'be content w-ith lower w-ages and to 
work harder. 

To economise coal ways have been 
found of using inferior brown coal, and 
there has been a great development in 
the use of electricity. Thus, though the 
consumption of coal within the present 
boundaries of Germany has increased 
by three and a half million tons since 
1913, Germany has changed from a coal¬ 
importing to a coal-exporting country. 

The Poor and the Rich 

All this means that Germany is getting 
into a position in which she will develop 
an immense export trade, competing 
with the-trade of the countries for whose 
financial benefit she is making the 
effort. The British Electrical Manu¬ 
facturers see that danger ahead, and 
the recent mission it has sent to Berlin 
concludes its report with the significant 
declaration that "it is essential for, 
manufacturers in this country to press 
for a drastic revision (and even abolition) 
of the Dawes Plan ! " 

Defeated Germany is still poor, but 
she' is paying her debts and has a steady 
currency, and she has laid the foundation' 
for her economic future. Victorious' 
France is rich, but is not yet paying heri 
debts, and nobody can say w-hat will’ 
happen to her. 


NAPOLEON’S NEWS OF DOOM 



A tragic hour it was for Napoleon when his sister Pauline, whose coffin has been found 
broken in a neglected crypt, burst into his room from Haiti with the news of all that was 
left of his great expedition ; and Haiti still unconquered. See first column 
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COMRADES ALL 

SHARING-UP THE 
PLAYING-FIELDS 

An Oxford Idea That is 
Spreading Through the Land 

CHANCE FOR THE TEST 
TEAMS OF THE FUTURE 

Without any fuss a thousand good 
things are being done everywhere. 
Here is one of them. 

Six years ago a movement was started 
to allow boys at the elementary schools 
of Oxford to make use of college cricket 
grounds when the undergraduates were 
not using them, on condition that the 
boys were in charge of their teachers. 
Nineteen colleges responded, and last 
year 1250 Oxford boys practised cricket 
in this way. In many cases under¬ 
graduates . found time to coach them,, 
and . eight matches' were arranged 
between the boys and junior college 
teams, honours being equally divided. 

Never in these six years has .there 
been a single . complaint of any abuse 
of the privilege tints given. 

Good ideas arc infectious, and this 
one has been copied far and wide. 
Through the London and Southern 
Counties Cricket Conference more than 
fifty clubs have invited the elementary 
schoolboys of their districts to use their 
playing-fields, and the other day a team 
of London elementary schoolboys played 
a team of London public schoolboys on 
the ground of the Private Banks Cricket 
Club at Catford. 

The Army Joins In 

Army cricket clubs in garrison towns 
and a number of great public schools 
have joined in the movement, and it is 
good to know that during the long 
summer holidays their fields are being 
made use of in this way. Finally the 
M.C.C. itself has arranged practice 
classes at Lord’s, culminating in two 
matches at the end of the season. 

And now the National Playing Fields 
Association has interested itself in the 
movement and issued an appeal to 
owners of cricket grounds everywhere 
to invite schoolboys in their districts 
to become their guests. The C.N. hopes 
the appeal will be heard and promptly 
acted upon. There could be no finer way 
of helping toward a better under¬ 
standing among the youth of England 
than this sharing-up of the priceless 
possession of playing-fields in our crowded 
little land. 


SHAKING THE MAT IN THE 
STREET 

In Manchester you must not shake 
any - carpet, mat, cloth, rug, soot bag, 
or sack in the street between eight in 
the morning and eight at night. 

That was made an offence by the 
Manchester Police Act of 1844, and a 
man was fined five shillings under it 
the other day for shaking and beating 
a doormat at half-past twelve noon. 

That is a very useful rule and might 
well be copied elsewhere; 


ON HIS LEGS AGAIN y 

One of the luckiest dogs in England 
belongs to a farmer at North Moreton, 
near Wallingford. 

He is a springer spaniel, and not as 
intelligent in some ways as most of his 
kind, for a few weeks ago he was careless 
enough to be caught in a mowing 
machine, and unfortunately had two legs 
almost severed. 

But a clever veterinary surgeon was 
called" in, and he would not hear of 
giving up hope. He set the legs in 
plaster of Paris, and they recovered so 
rapidly that the dog is ■ now running 
about as well as ever. 


A COUNTRY KEEPS 
ITS BIRTHDAY 

SWITZERLAND IS 635 

The Sturdy Mountaineers Who 
Formed the Republic of Peace 

THE WHITE ARMIES OF MEN 

Not many countries are as fortunate 
as Switzerland in having a real birthday 
to celebrate each year, a day on which 
the people can say, “ Exactly so many 
hundreds of years ago today our beloved 
country was born.” The Swiss can even 
point to the exact place, a flowery 
meadow where three clear springs, well¬ 
ing up through the grass, mark the 
spots where stood the three founders of 
the Confederation. But that, perhaps, 
is only a beautiful legend. 

The Swiss have many national feasts 
in which the whole country joins, and 
the way they began is interesting. There 
was a time in Swiss history, a little 
over a hundred years ago, when, after 
many troubles due to the French Revo¬ 
lution, the fire of patriotism had burned 
low, and to rekindle it groups of students 
formed gymnastic and singing societies 
and instituted an annual shooting match. 
These three events, all of them tests of 
skill, are still kept up. 

Tramp of the Peace Battalions 

Competitions in marksmanship would 
be no new thing to us, but we have no 
such imposing sight as the Swiss Federal 
Gymnastic Display. Rows upon rows of 
men, great armies of peace, all clothed 
in white and standing motionless at' 
attention, suddenly, with one move¬ 
ment, swing, bend, stretch, and carry 
out all the intricate exercises that can 
be devised by the most expert instructor 
in physical jerks.* The town chosen for 
the display is so decorated as to look 
like a huge garden, while the streets 
resound to the tramp of the peaceful 
battalions gathering from the towns and 
villages of Switzerland. 

The festival of song is like no other 
in the world, for into the Swiss music is 
introduced the wonderful yodelling. All 
visitors to the high mountains may hear 
with'delight the voice of some peasant 
here and there giving the clear, sweet call, 
but few have the privilege of hearing 
that same call sung, with melodious 
variations, by choirs of men in unison, 
in harmony, until all the air is rever¬ 
berating and the listener, entranced, 
seems lifted to another world. 

Pact of Perpetual Alliance 

These Swiss days are not merely days 
of rejoicing ; they are definitely days for 
reminding each and all of the country 
which is the common possession—all 
for each and each for all. 

This was the ideal which led the sturdy 
mountaineers around Lake Lucerne' 
to launch on August i, 1291, the Pact 
of Perpetual Alliance, which was the 
foundation of the Swiss Confederation. 
Before that date there was no Switzer¬ 
land. By this Pact the men of the three 
Forest States swore to stand by each 
other, to help each other with service, 
money, and goods, and to settle all 
disputes by arbitration. They became 
known as Confederates. Gradually other 
States and towns joined the original 
three, until there were the 22 cantons 
of today. 

Bells and Bonfires 

The national birthday this year has 
been celebrated nqt only with the 
chiming of bells from all the belfries and 
the glow of bonfires from all the moun¬ 
tain peaks, but with practical aid to 
those in need. Patriotic cards and 
badges were sold, and the proceeds 
given to poor mothers so that they might 
join in the rejoicings, and might sing 
with others their dedication to their 
country : 

A toi, Patrie, 

Stiisse cherie, 

Le sang, la vie 
' De tes enfants. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 

qaa > 



A giant tooth as big as a teacup was 
found in a Portland quarry not long ago. 

There are said to be 4000 people in the 
United States who are over a hundred 
years old. 

Two special trains of 25 vans each 
carried 42,000 carrier pigeons from 
Newcastle to Selby for an annual race. 

s Stray Bullets 

Bullets from machine-gun practice on 
the Do wns north of Dover struck an 
Ostend steamer and wounded a passenger. 

A Typewriter for the Blind 

A special typewriter has been in¬ 
vented for the blind. It places raised 
marks on the paper in accordance with 
the Braille system. 

Littta Dorrit’s Vestry 

The vestry where Little Dorrit slept 
at St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, 
has been opened to the public, and is 
being- hung with Dickens pictures. 

The Terror of the Streets 

More than thirty thousand street 
accidents occurred in London in the last 
three months, ten thousand more than 
n the previous quarter. 

Five-Mile Photography 

The biggest photographic lens .ever 
ground has been made lor a' camera 
which will enable airmen to take 
photographs over five miles up. 

Schoolboy Bowls the Australians 

A schoolboy from Wellington College 
took five Australian wickets for 24 runs 
in less than an hour at Lord’s, and in all 
took six wickets for 53. 

A Gift from the Prince 

The inmates of the Victoria Hospital 
for Children, Chelsea, have received from 
their president the Prince of Wales an 
iced cake weighing three hundredweight 
■with sugar battleships on the top. 

Aeroplane Goes Farming 

With the help of an aeroplane 45 
acres of potatoes near Spalding have 
been sprayed in 25 minutes, though two 
days would have been normally taken 
to do the work. 


A New Hill Made 

An eruption in the Island of Ramri, 
off the coast of Burma, has created a 
new hill 500 feet high a nd covering fifty 
acres. For 150 acres round the heat 
destroyed every plant. No lives were lost. 

The Post from Shakespeare’s Town 

An urgent letter posted in Shake¬ 
speare’s town has just reached its 
destination no miles away after a 
hurried journey of 48 hours. A hundred 
years ago it would have taken twice as 
long as that! ' i 

Edible and Poisonous Fungi 

The ' Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has just reissued at lialf-a- 
crown its excellent little book entitled 
Edible and Poisonous Fungi, with 
25 very realistic plates in full colour. 
With this book it is quite easy to identify 
the most common of both our useful and 
dangerous toadstools. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
WIDE AWAKE 
Its Long Sleep Over 

Electrification of our suburban railway 
system is proceeding at a great rate. 
The Southern Railway is setting a 
splendid example. 

Having just completed the conversion 
of 253 trade miles of the old lines, it 
is now starting a new programme of 232 
track miles. Only 105 of these, how¬ 
ever, are to be converted from steam ; the' 
other 127 miles are already worked by the 
overhead electric trolley system, and 
this is to give place to the third rail 
electric system. It is found that with the 
third rail half as many trains again can 
be run as with the overhead trolley, 
while the substitution of the electric 
third line makes it possible to double 
the traffic as compared with steam. 

The new programme will cost 
^3,75°, o °o, and it is hoped it will be 
completed by 1928. 


A GOVERNMENT’S 
LITTLE BALLOONS 

1200-Mile Journeys in 
a Day 

ADVANCE NEWS OF THE 
MONSOON 

Monsoons are a very important occur¬ 
rence in India. 

The majority of the inhabitants live 
on the land as farmers, and regular 
water supply is not always available for 
purposes of irrigation. The Govern¬ 
ment of India is now making great 
efforts to dig canals which will keep the 
villagers supplied with all the' water 
they want, and so the rains are looked 
forward to with great joy by the people. 

While in England folks get too much 
rain and are always remarking about 
the weather, the people in India rejoice 
when they see clouds in the sky, and in 
some places, especially in the north, a 
general holiday is taken by the schools 
when a few drops of rain fall to cool 
down the atmosphere. 

Ten Miles High 

A very interesting observatory has 
recently been established at Agra, 
under the guidance of M*. Field, to keep 
the country in touch with atmospheric 
conditions. Balloons made of gutta¬ 
percha tissue, weighing two ounces, are 
filled with hydrogen gas and are sent 
up into the air. They rise to a height of 
ten miles and travel over 1200 miles in 
one day. After a certain time they fall 
to the ground automatically and are 
picked up by villagers, who are asked 
to bring them to the nearest police- 
station, where they are rewarded for 
their trouble. The looking for these 
balloons must .give great delight to boys 
and girls. 

To these balloons are attached a deli¬ 
cate instrument, weighing two ounces, 
which registers temperatures and hu¬ 
midities at various heights on the 
journey. Sometimes the temperatures 
are as low as 90 degrees below freezing- 
point, even at high altitudes. 

From the data thus gathered men 
know the prospects of the monsoon, 
and precautionary methods are taken 
either to meet scarcity of rain or 
abundance of it. It is interesting to 
know that everything connected with 
the observatory is made by native 
hands on the spot at Agra. \ 


AN OLD MILL LOST 

One of the most beautiful spots in 
the whole length of the Thames is that 
where a wooden bridge, with locks 
above, joins Streatley, in Berkshire, 
with Goring, in Oxfordshire, and one 
of the most charming features of this 
spot was the old Streatley Mill. Now 
Streatley Mill has been burned down. 

Happily, there is every hope of its 
being rebuilt as nearly as possible in its 
old form. Goring, as well as Streatley, 
has its old mill. Some time ago an 
Electric Light Company bought the 
Goring mill and in 1922 took over the 
Streatley mill too. Now. the Goring 
mill is supplying the district with 
electricity and will do so till the Streatley 
mill has been rebuilt, when it is hoped 
that it will be preserved as a national 
monument. 

There have probably been mills at 
this point since Saxon times, for it is 
the centre of a noted corn district. 


HELIUM FOR AIRSHIPS 

So much helium has been found in 
the gas of the wells near Inglewood 
belonging to the Ontario Government 
that Professor J. C. McLennan, the 
helium authority of Toronto University, 
has been appointed to establish a plant 
for extracting the gas. As a result large 
supplies of helium will, it is hoped, 
become, available for use in airships. 
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GOOD NEWS 

WORLD’S ARMIES 
SMALLER 

A Million and a Half Men Lay 
Down Their Arms 

SCANDINAVIA’S TROUBLES 

There is good news about European 
armaments. For a long time after the 
war there were more men under arms 
than before the war. In the last three 
years :he number has fallen by a million 
and a half. 

That is a very significant fact. It 
shows that, after all, the nations are 
beginr ing to feel greater security under 
the League. What made the figure so 
high Ihree years ago was mainly the 
arming of the new nations created by 
the Peace Settlement. This was so great 
that it more than balanced the reduction 
of the armies of Germany to a hundred 
thousand men, Hungary to 35,000, 
Bulgaiia to 33,000, and Austria to 30,000. 

The Swiss System 

The Scandinavian countries have 
adopted the Swiss system of an annual 
trainir g of militia men, which has enabled 
them to make heavy reductions in their 
standing armies. Since 1922 Sweden 
has ccme down from 120,000 men to 
36,000 ; Norway from 60,000 to 4400 ; 
and Denmark from 33,000 to 9000. 
Spain, in spite of the war in Morocco, 
has reduced her standing army from 
216,005 to 124,000, and Belgium from 
119,00 5 to 82,000. 

Even France is considering a Bill for 
reducing the period of infantry service 
to one year, and already her army is 
300,000 men smaller than in 1913. 

On the other hand, Italy has increased 
her standing army from 210,000 in 1922 
to 260,000 men, but even that is 30,000 
lower 'han 1913. Poland, Latvia, and 
Lithuania have increased their armies 
in feai of Russia, and no one knows 
what the figures are for Russia herself. 

A Hundred Years of Peace 

It is sad to know that Scandinavia’s 
move for world peace, which created 
much hterest some time ago, has re¬ 
ceived a temporary check. The Govern¬ 
ments of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
without waiting for the rest of Europe 
to act pushed forward measures for 
sending their soldiers back to civil life 
and scrapping their warships. They 
meant to rely on arbitration. 

Swec en made the biggest move. Her 
Government carried a law for disbanding 
several great regiments and reducing all 
military expenditure. “ We have been 
at peace for over a hundred years,” said 
the Swedish Social-Democrats; “why 
waste our money on weapons we shall 
never want to use ? ” The Swedish 
Defence Minister made no secret of his 
policy. When the big ships of the navy 
wore out he would not renew them. The 
old army was gradually to go. He would 
rely fo:' defence on coastal-guns, aero¬ 
planes, and submarines. 

No Soldiers at All 

Denmark intended to be still more 
drastic. The Government there proposed 
to abolish even the King’s Guards, to 
have n) soldiers at all, and only, suffi¬ 
cient st ips to guard the seas and trade. 

Norv ay proposed to start by reducing 
the expenditure of the army by one- 
third, but there have been difficulties. 

In Sweden the traditions of the army 
are intertwined with national history. 
Some cf the regiments to be- abolished 
have forght in twenty-five campaigns— 
fifty years of war in Europe between the 
days oi Gustavus Adolphus and Napo¬ 
leon. The King himself expressed his 
regret ct disbanding the regiments, and 
the enemies of the Government united 
and overthrew it. Disarmament in 
Sweden will go much more slowly now. 
The Danish Government found that 


NEWS FROM THE 
NEW FOREST 
The Glory of Out-of-Doors 

By a Caravan Correspondent 

It is lovely in the New Forest just 
now. The heather is coming out, millions 
of tiny ferns are pushing up curly little 
green fronds, some so tiny that you 
would almost think it not worth doing. 
Yet they will all grow up strong and 
beautiful to the eye. 

The boys of a school on the edge of the 
Forest are sleeping in tents near my 
caravan, and last night each boy 
captured a shining glowworm, placing 
them in a row like gleaming sentinels. 

All over the Forest in shady nooks, 
in wonderful beech woods, the caravans 
of holiday-makers are arriving. An 
old man I found’in a primitive hut of 
ugly corrugated iron told me he would 
not exchange the life out-of-doors for 
a king’s ransom. There is a family used 
to keeping a conventional boarding¬ 
house in Bournemouth who have sold up 
everything and equipped themselves 
with tents and folding chairs, stoves 
and ground-sheets, and they do not 
believe they will go back, even when 
winter comes ! 

There is a Chinese ginger-jar full of 
sweet peas in my caravan, and in my 
larder are brown bread and butter. A 
herd of forest ponies is straying near ; 
a baby foal following its mother comes 
past, the Sun is pouring down its light 
on the bracken. 

News from the New Forest, in spite 
of coal strikes and Red Russia, is good 
news indeed. 


A SHIP TO BEAT THE MAJESTIC 

A year or two ago shipbuilding ex¬ 
perts' told us that the limit of big ships 
had been reached, as bigger ships were 
not economical. 

They must have changed their opinion 
now, for a colossal monster of 62,000 
tons is to be built for the White Star 
Line, for service between Southampton 
and New York. 

It will be the biggest ship in the 
world, for the present biggest ship is 
the White Star Majestic, which has a 
tonnage of 56,500. One of the reasons 
against very big vessels a few years ago 
was that so few docks were big enough 
to accommodate them. In order to 
correct this bigger docks were built 
and existing docks were enlarged. The 
new docks were always made a little 
bigger than was necessary at the time, 
and what seems to have happened is 
that the shipbuilder is now making 
ships just big enough to use up every 
bit of the extra accommodation that has 
been provided. 

So it will go on. Still bigger docks will 
have to be made, and they will be made a 
little bigger than is actually necessary ; 
and the shipbuilder will still further 
increase the size of his sea monsters. 


Continued from the previous column 
it could not carry its proposals through 
Parliament, and it has compromised. 

The Finns have protested that the 
Scandinavian disarmament proposals 
were threatening their protection from 
Soviet Russia. 

But the peace movement is making 
ground in another way. All the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, including Finland, 
are signing or have signed treaties for 
mutual compulsory arbitration. Den¬ 
mark and Germany have signed a 
similar agreement. 

The only enemy these countries have 
to fear today is Russia, but the Russian 
Government is very unlikely to start 
any war in Europe. It could not afford 
it, and the Russian peasants are so 
opposed to war that if war came they 
would probably in their anger overthrow 
the Bolsheviks. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 

The Burial of a Great City 

On Augusta-!, a. d 79, Pompeii was overwhelmed. 

In the pauses of the showers you heard 
the rumbling of the earth beneath, and 
the groaning waves of the tortured sea ; 
or, lower still, and audible but to the 
watch of intensest fear, the grinding and 
hissing murmur of the escaping gases 
through the chasms of the distant 
mountains. 

The ashes in many places were already 
knee-deep, and the boiling showers 
which came from the steaming breath of 
the volcano forced their way into the 
houses, bearing’with them a strong and 
suffocating vapour. In some places 
immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
the house roofs, bore down along the 
streets masses of confused ruin, which 
yet more and more with every hour 
obstructed the way ; and as the day 
advanced the motion of the earth was 
more sensibly felt—the footing seemed 
to slide and creep, nor could chariot or 
litter be kept steady, even on the most 
level ground. 

The ocean had retreated rapidly from 
the shore—an utter darkness lay over it, 
and upon its groaning and tossing waves 
the storm of cinders and rock fell without 
the protection which the streets and 
roofs afforded to the land. 

The whole elements of civilisation 
were broken up. Ever and anon, by the 
flicicering lights, you saw the thief 
hastening by the most solemn authorities 
of the law, laden with, and fearfully 
chuckling over, the produce of his 
sudden gains. If, in the darkness, wife 
was separated from husband, or parent 
from child, vain was the hope of reunion. 
Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. 
Nothing in all the various and com¬ 
plicated machinery of social life was left 
save the law of self-preservation. 

Bulwer Lytton 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards : 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How is the Sun’s Distance from the 
Earth Measured ? 

By - trigonometry during the transit of 
Venus across the Sun’s disc and by compli¬ 
cated experiments in the velocity of light, 
both giving approximately the same mean 
distance, namely 92,965,000 miles. 

Are Bats Blind? 

No; but their eyes are relatively very 
small, and they have a wonderful sense, 
akin to touch, which enables them to avoid 
collision with objects while flying in the dark. 

Is the Swan the Largest Bird that Flies? 

No ; there are several bigger birds. The 
largest of all is the condor, four feet long 
with a wing stretch of nine feet. 

Why Does Rain Fall in Drops? 

Rain is the condensed moisture of the 
upper atmosphere, and before the water 
vapour can condense it must have some 
solid object on which to condense. Minute 
grains of dust in the air form the nuclei, and 
as each collects a little body of moisture the 
rain is formed in countless drops, which fall 
when too heavy to be supported in the air. 

What is the Weight of the King’s Crown ? 

The present imperial State crown of 
England, kept in the Tower of London 
and used at Coronations, weighs 39 ounces 
5 pennyweights Troy. 

How Long is the Tail of a Hippopotamus? 

The short, straight tail of the hippopo¬ 
tamus is out of proportion to the huge 
body. A hippopotamus at the London 
Zoo which had a body 12 feet long, weighing 
four tons, had a tail only 22 inches long. 

What is Mustard Gas? 

This is the popular name for an asphyxi¬ 
ating chemical introduced by the Germans 
in the later stages of the Great War and 
subsequently adopted by the Allies. It 
contains chlorine, carbon, hydrogen, and 
sulphur, and is known chemically as 
diclilorodiethyl sulphide. It was first pre¬ 
pared in 1S54. Its popular name is due to 
its effect in raising blisters on the skin as 
mustard does. 

Read what Peter Simple, the clever cousin 0! Peter 
Puck, has to say in next Tuesday’s Children’s Pictorial. 
Ke will he answering questions on a variety of In¬ 
teresting subjects. 


TRAVELLING FOR 
35,000 YEARS 

BEYOND THE MILKY WAY 

In the Centre of a Cluster of 
50,000 Suns 

A MARVELLOUS UNIVERSE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Last week, in our endeavour to learn 
more of that marvellous sphere of light 
in the constellation of Hercules, we 
travelled in thought across our Universe 
from our present position, somewhere 
about its more central regions. 

. Wc imagined ourselves as crossing 
this vast span of space, far above the 
Milky Way. This is now left far 
beneath and behind 11s. Ahead is that 



This photograph, taken at Lick Observatory, 
shows a few of the minions of suns that com¬ 
pose Messier 13. If our Sun were there it 
would be invisible. The two stars in the circle 
are farther apart than our Sun and Sirius 

misty mass of light scintillating with 
myriads of sparkling points—-the larger 
of its snns. As year after year passes 
and we speed on in imagination on a 
beam of light, more and more come into 
view. For some 35,000 years after 
leaving the Earth must we travel ere 
we draw near to this celestial marvel. 

Then what a scene of superb splendour 
awaits us ! The great cluster Messier 13 
has spread out till it almost covers the 
heavens ahead of us—50,000 glorious 
suns of various hues bespangling the 
firmament, streaming away on all sides, 
in curves and festoons, from a colossal 
central mass that appears larger than, 
the entire constellation of Hercules 
appears to 11s here on Earth. 

The nearer suns, which we are ap¬ 
proaching, are now not more than ten 
light years or so distant. They appear 
about as far apart as and very similar to 
Sirius and the" nearer stars of our own 
skies. But there is that glorious-aggre¬ 
gation of stellar points, condensed as it 
were into a shimmering nucleus of light, 
which is ever ahead of us. 

We travel onward for yet another 
hundred years to reach the heart of it. 
Many thousands of suns are passed, of 
every kind that wc are familiar with. 
Some are giant, pulsating globes of 
glowing gas, others fiery white-hot 
l'urnaces enveloped in colossal whirl¬ 
pools of helium or hydrogen, that seem 
to fill the space through which they speed. 

Old Suns and Dead Worlds 

Yet others, golden with maturity, 
speed on their majestic courses in 
thousands, some in couples, and most, 
of them with a retinue of worlds, 
satellites, and comets. Old suns like 
glowing embers and worlds dark and 
frigid arc passed in vast numbers as we 
speed to the centre of this glorious host. 

Another hundred years carries us 
through the centre, but we are not aware 
of it. The condensed mass has opened 
out and surrounded us with millions of 
stars. Our own Universe has become 
but a faint glowing patch of light amid 
all this array ; and if we wish to travel 
thus for a few million years through 
only those realms of space so far pene¬ 
trated by astronomers’ telescopes the 
scenes described will be repeated ninety- 
five times over, with still more beyond ; 
and all whirling ever onwards, some at 
speeds of 200 miles a second, toward, 
we hope, some glorious eternity, the 
purpose of an Omniscient Energy, or an 
Infinite Mind, G. E. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mercury 
and Venus in the east, Mars south. In the 
evening Saturn south-west, Jupiter south, 
and Uranus south-east. 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 


A Risky Adventure 

CHAPTER 43 
The Night 

he rain had lifted, and during 
Fruppeny's confinement in the 
cabin the wind had dropped and 
the sea had gone down consider¬ 
ably. Still, his little craft was rock¬ 
ing and pitching enough as he 
tried to steady himself and feel for 
the oars in the darkness. Ah, here 
they.were, laid along the thwarts, 
as he hoped”! cumbersome and 
enormously heavy for him, though 
he -managed at last to get them 
both into position. Then he turned, 
still without any noise, and worried 
away at' the rope until he had un¬ 
fastened the knot and cast loose. 

As he touched the water gently 
with one of his blades and felt the 
little dinghy moving beneath him 
his wits, which never had deserted 
him for an instant, began to 
calculate his chances of escape. 

The night was as black as pitch ; 
he had that in his favour. But 
although he had been in a sea-boat 
a few times at Tidegate he didn’t 
know very much about handling 
one. He had that against him, and 
the unwieldiness of these big oars 
too, and the roughness of the 
breakers, and his- feebleness as a 
swimmer. If the boat overturned, 
if anything happened, he would be 
drowned for a certainty; yes, he 
saw that. He was quite aware that 
he was thoroughly frightened, so 
frightened, indeed, that had he 
paused to reflect he might never have 
exchanged his great peril on board 
for a danger as alarming as this. 

The waves were so close to him ; 
they slapped at his boat so, it 
seemed with every impact that they 
must stave in her sides, or pour over 
her until she was filled and swamped. 

He had not made any distance 
yet from the schooner, and he 
hung in two minds an instant. 
Should he give himself up ? Should 
he shout, and keep on shouting until 
they heard him? It took some 
wrestling with,'this harsh, untried 
terror. 

Then he braced his stockinged 
feet hard against the stretcher, 
uttered a little prayer, and drove 
the boat on. 

Tossing, pitching, with his heart in 
his mouth all the time, he increased 
the distance between himself and 
the schooner. It gave him courage 
to know that they had not missed 
him yet, for she lay, a pale pencil of 
light, without stir of life. He was 
dreading to hear the alarm raised, 
but he heard nothing, till suddenly 
the roar of the waves was broken by 
one solemn note, like the beat of a 
mighty pulse, which floated into the 
darkness, lingered, and died. 

. He started, trembled, then re¬ 
covered himself. That note was only 
the schooner’s bell counting time. 

He ran through his mind the way 
they measure time on board ship, 
how every half-hour the bell is 
struck a number of strokes corre¬ 
sponding to the number of half-hours 
.of the watch that have passed. 
;One stroke meant one half-hour, so 
iwhat would the time be ? 

He must think it out. The twelve 
morning hours, yes, of course, 
were divided into three .watches, 
beginning at midnight. So that 
single stroke just struck sounded 
half-past twelve. Half-past twelve 
already ? Then it must have been 
later than he thought when Hatz 
came in with his supper and left the 
door loose. 

On this came a new thought—- 
how- unlikely it must be now that 
his enemies would visit his cabin 
before morning. His final precau¬ 
tion ere stealing up the companion 
had been to slide his door fast home 
from the outside. So if Hatz took a 
last look round he would see it thus 
fast, and naturally conclude that it 
held him as fast. He had hours 
and hours to get away' in, then, if 
he could ! 

So he struggled doggedly to keep 
the dinghy’s head to the land, 
judging as best he could from the 
schooner’s position and from the 


© By Gunby Hadath 

nearing roar of the breakers ashore, 
since there was no light on his spit of 
rock to direct him. But it was 
harder and harder to keep her head 
straight through the billows which 
bulleted him and wrenched at his 
blades, and harder it became to 
make any progress, as the waters so 
tossed and teased and pulled the 
boat back that he seemed to lose 
a length for each length he made. 

His arms, almost tugged from 
their sockets, began to trouble 
him now; his breath came pain¬ 
fully, and his back and loins ached. 
Cold as it was, his body' didn’t fee? 
cold. But his heart was numbed 
with a fear that never left off. 

For if he gained the shoie he 
wondered whether he could beach 
the boat. Or whether, through his 
weakness or inexperience, the 
clashing waves would wrest control 
from his hands and, catching her 
up, as a gust of wind catches a 
feather, hurl her, battered and 
broken, on the sand. If that should 
happen what would become of him ? 
But there was nothing he could do 
save take his chance. 

In the anguish' of this fear which 
never left off, and racked for 
breath, he battled on through the 
pitch darkness that was flecked with 
no ray except the dim lights of the 
schooner. And, save that these 
dim lights seemed a trifle dimmer, he 
had nothing to inform him how far 
he had gone. True, in the daylight 
it had looked no astonishing trip. 
But stronger arms than his had 
pulled the boat then, and experience 
had been pitted against the seas. 

Then in the twitch of an eye the 
catastrophe happened. A crueller 
sea than ever broke over the boat, 
and, as it drenched him, his fingers 
slipped up one oar, which in¬ 
stantly was wrenched from his grip. 
His heart stood still then, for to 
recover that oar was impossible, 
and he knew that this little dinghy- 
carried no second pair. 

CHAPTER 44 

The Quicksands 

hat could he do with one oar ? 
Nothing whatever. - So when 
he realised that one oar had gone 
for good he gave himself up for 
lost, and crouched still and passive. 
There was water lapping his ankles, 
and he might have bailed ; but how 
could bailing help ? There was no 
help. It was only a matter of time 
now before he was swamped. 

How he wished he had thought 
of lashing the oars ; he might har e 
secured their handles with rope to 
the thole-pins. 

How he wished—but he mustn’t 
wish, he must act; it would be 
better even to fall into Lapp’s 
hands once more, better to face 
Lapp’s worst, than perish out here. 

So he raised his voice and threw 
it over the waters. The sea mocked 
it, but he shouted again and again. 
From that glimmer which was the 
schooner no hail was returned, no 
brighter light broke from her to 
show that she heard. 

He could shout no more.. So, 
drawing his feet up beneath him, 
to be all ready to leap free from the 
boat when she foundered, he waited, 
asking himself how long it would be 
and if he co.uld keep his senses 
enough in the water to try to 
struggle back to her upturned 
keel. Perhaps the waves would 
carry him on to that keel, and 
perhaps he could cling there ; but 
how long could he hold on ? His 
lingers would be ice and his limbs 
would be frozen. What strength 
had he to cling for long to the keel ? 

This anguish flashed through his 
mind with the speed of a dream, 
and left him quivering in a state of 
dulled stupor, almost as one in a 
coma whose bra.in has fallen asleep. 
So that, mercifully-, intelligence 
well nigh left him ; he had ceased 
to think; y'ct instinct held him in 
place : crouching, his feet under 
him, one hand on the thwart. 

But’ his cockleshell, his brave 
little boat, rode the wares still. 


Tossed from crest to crest, thrown 
forward, thrown backward, light 
as a cork and stauncher than 
steel, still she rode. The waves 
boiled up in her path, but she cleft 
her way through. Thwarted thus, 
they' rose and towered behind her ; 
but even as they crashed she 
would leap from their fury. 

It was a sensation of intense 
coldness round his legs which 
brought Fruppeny' to his full 
senses again, and caused his posi¬ 
tion to penetrate to his mind as he 
realised that his little craft was 
afloat yet. The cold was caused by 
the water washing his knees now, 
and, alive to this new danger, he 
groped for the bailer and, when his 
fingers closed on it, began to bail 
furiously'. Had the boat sprung a 
leak ? He thought not, or surely 
she would have foundered ere this. 
This surge about his legs was but 
seas she had shipped. 

The exercise, the mere act of 
doing something, the perception 
that his little craft was holding her 
own, these quickened his faculties 
and restored his courage. He was 
aided by a break in the sullen sky', 
which showed a scud of cloud- 
drift cloaking the Moon and, 
presently, the promise of some 
faint starlight. But while he 
rocked and tossed and gripped at 
the gunwale he grew conscious that 
the schooner seemed farther than 
ever, and, pondering this my-stery, 
found its solution. When his oar 
had been lost the tide must have 
been on the turn, and, turning, it 
had-borne him into some current 
which had swept his little craft 
round the mouth of the bay and 
was carrying him—but where was 
that current carrying him ? 

His boat rode more easily' now 
he had flung out the water, and 
certainly the heavy seas had abated : 
they' roared no longer and no 
longer rose like black walls. As the 
light increased and his boat began 
to move faster—beyond question 
now in the race of some swift 
undercurrent—he could make out 
on his left a familiar outline, which 
must surely be the spit of rock 
where the house stood. 

With his mind in a tumult and 
every sense on the stretch, he 
realised the bourne to which he 
was being hurried. 

Somewhere in the darkness ahead 
lay the quicksands, and there the 
current was sweeping his boat and 
himself. How far, how near, he 
knew not; he only knew this : 
that amid their treacherous slime 
waited the journey''s end. He was 
powerless to avert that end by a 
hair's breadth. Shipwrecked upon 
those sands he must be sucked 
under, unless the dinghy' were stove 
by- some rock ere she struck them. 

He was never able to say how 
much more time had passed before 
the bow's of his craft, without any 
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warning, leaped upright, shivered, 
and came to a rending stop. The 
shock had thrown him backwards 
but had not thrown him out, and 
as he recovered his breath and 
clung to his place he could feel 
that his breaking boat was on even 
keel still, and inferred that she had 
crashed upon two fangs of rock. 

He crept to the wedged, shattered 
bows, whence his ey r es raked the 
gloom. He had no means of ex¬ 
ploring the surface which gripped 
him. How far did this invisible 
rock-tooth stretch ? Did it break 
off sharp and drop back into the 
sea, or did it shelve till it tunnelled 
under, the quicksands ? For he 
never doubted that he had been 
thrown on some lip of the sands ; 
indeed, instead of the spindrift 
lashing his face, clammy exhala¬ 
tions now invaded his lungs. This 
dank breath he breathed was. the 
breath of the quicksands. 

Then his stricken boat sagged 
under him, and again, grudgingly, 
the fangs were loosing their hold. 
She began to slide, and she buckled, 
breaking up fast. There was no¬ 
thing for it now but to scramble 
free, and wildly' he worked his body 
on to the rock-tooth. There he lay' 
full length and panted, fearing to 
move, while the gallant little boat. 
which had borne him so bravely', 
beaten at last and vanquished at 
last, disappeared. 

While he lay prostrate and 
fettered by the obscurity', unable 
to retire, afraid to advance, with 
bleeding hands and feet where the 
flesh had been gashed, straining for 
any sound save the sough of the 
water and the faint droning of the 
wind and the mutter of night, 
shivering and praying that dawn 
might come soon, he counted, or 
attempted to count, his prospects. 
Would his plight be discovered 
when day' broke ? Could it happen 
that someone or another at Qtters- 
foot, chancing to search this deso¬ 
late expanse with his glasses, would 
descry him and send a rescue 
party’ by sea ? 

And now the water which his 
boat had displaced was splashing 
up again and threatening his hold. 
At any hazard he must move from 
its reach. 

On his hands and knees he began 
to crawl forward, feeling every' inch 
in front of him as he advanced, and 
every instant in terror lest he should 
feel nothing. But the rock, this 
ribbon—it was. no more—of crooked 
rock coated with slime, held on 
and held on. . 

He paused. He remembered 
reading of narrow but secure cause¬ 
ways which stretched across bogs 
on Dartmoor and through Irish 
morasses. It came to him, while 
waiting and steadying his nerves, 
that this might be even as they- 
were„ some embedded rockway' 
winding across the quicksands or 
rounding their edge. It came to 
him that in the workings of Provi¬ 
dence his little boat might have 
done him her last loyal service by 
guiding him to this refuge and 
ladder to safety'. For much as the 
rungs of a ladder laid on the ice 
when the frozen waters have 
broken to claim their prey, so these 
hand-holds and foot-holds of out¬ 
crop might bear him across. 

At this a voice within him bade 
him creep forward. Better to dare 
it at once ere his courage should 
falter or his strength fail in the 
inaction of waiting for da.wn. 

Cautiously', while the sweat broke 
out on his body and every' nerve 
■was throbbing, he felt his way on. 

And the knife-edge to which he 
was trusting did not fail him. 
Beside him the sands sobbed 
hungrily', alive with murmurs ; 
but ahead of him, at last, appeared 
the shape of the land. And as he 
waited for breath again the dawn 
shimmered, till in the east the sky' 
was streaked with pale light. 

Now he made no more movement 
until the light grew. And then ho 
perceived that his tortuous strip 
was a causeway', which threaded 
the marge, of the sands toward 
Ottersfoot Pool. 

He waited no longer. On hands 
and knees he crept on. 

TO DE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Mysterious 
Inventor 

N o invention has had greater 
influence in civilising man¬ 
kind than printing, but who was 
the inventor ? Or, rather, who 
brought the art of printing into 
use in Europe ? 

In the Far East, China and 
Japan, it was known long before 
Europe gave up writing books 
by hand. But the West did not 
copy it from the East; it in¬ 
vented it for itself. But who did 
it ? Who thought of making the 
letters of the alphabet in metal, 
each many times, so that they 
might be picked out to spell 
words, and be placed in lines, 
firmly made into a page that 
could be inked, and a thousand 
copies taken from it with little 
trouble, instead of a thousand 
copies being slowly, and perhaps 
incorrectly, made by the writing 
of copying clerks ? 

Well, we are not sure who it 
was ; but the scent is strongest 
for a poorish German workman 
about whom very little is known. 
The Dutch claim the invention 
for a Hollander. They say a 
thievish workman stole their 
countryman’s type and let the 
German have it. As for the 
German, Germans have no doubt 
he was the man, though they 
differ as to when' he made the 
invention and where. Mainz 
and Strassburg both claim him 
as their own. 

What is most likely is that he 
was bom in Mainz, and adopted 
as his name the name of the 
town where his mother yvas born. 
When he was a boy he and his 
mother had to flee from Mainz 
to Strassburg, and there he was 
brought up, He and his mother 
had some claim on Mainz for 
money owed to him; he sued 
the town clerk, but did not get 
the money. 

He was' busy with inventions 
that did not prosper. He 
borrowed money to help him 
with his inventions. , One of 
them, it is believed, was print¬ 
ing. J ust when his printing had 
succeeded, and he yvas producing 
the first fine printed Bible, 
called now the Mazarin Bible, 
his plant yvas seized by the 
moneylender, whose name was 
Fust; then a fellow-workman, 
who had made his metal type, 
joined Fust and they carried on 
the printing. 

The inventor borrowed more 
money and went on printing, but 
was never prosperous enough to 
pay' his debts. He had returned 
to Mainz before his first failure, 
and there he died poor in 1468. 
What is quite sure about him 
is the official registration of his 
borrowings. It 
is • most gener¬ 
ally agreed 
thatthefruitful 
invention of 
printing shall 
be associated 
with the name 
of’ this poor 
man, so faintly' 
seen as a personality in history. 
Here is his portrait. Who was’"' ’ 
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9 7j/ie Sun Will ‘Pierce the thickest Cloud Earth Ever Stretched ® 


Df MERRYMAN 

Two Irishmen had just arrived 
in a tropical country, and 
when they retired at night they 
crept under the bedclothes to take 
refuge from, the mosquitoes. 

At last one cf them ventured to 
peep out, and, seeing a firefly, said 
to his companion: 

“ Mickey, it’s no use ; here’s one 
of the creature searching for us 
with a lantern 1 ” 

0 0 0 
A Ridd '.e in Rhyme 
JJy first is in hatchet but not in 
axe, 

My second’s in candle but not in 
wax. 

My third is in gallop but not in 
run, 

My fourth is in pleasure but not in 
fun. 

My fifth is in dusky but not in dim, 
My sixth is ir fierce but nof in 
grim, 

My seventh’s n notice but not in 
heed, 

My eighth is ir exploit but not in 
deed, 

My ninth is ir seeing but not in 
sight. 

My whole is a thing often looked 

through at n ght. Answer next week 
0 0 0 
Da Ytra Liv: at Barnsbury ? 

Jr used to be. thought that the 
name of this district of London 
was derived from Juliana Berners, 
prioress of Sopwell Nunnery, near 
St. Albans, about 1400, but more 
responsible sch( larship today thinks 
the meaning is baron’s burgh, or 
fort, from the castle of some 
medieval baron in the district. 

0 0 0 
A Banquet for the Fishes 
The owner of an estate one day 
found a t respasser fishing in 
his lake, so he went up to him and 
said : 


Why does the East Wind never 
travel straight ? 

Because it blows so bleak (blows 
oblique). 

0 0 0 
No Peace for the Birds 



This scientific scarecrow is 
The best one that I know. 

It frightens thievish birds away 
With bursts of radio 1 

0 0 0 
A Garden Problem 

“ JJave y°u planted out your 
nine geraniums yet ? ” 
asked Lilian of her sister Florence. 

“ Yes,” answered Florence; “and 
I have so arranged them that there 
are ten rows of three.” 

“ But that is impossible with only 
nine plants,” said Lilian. 

“ Oh, no ! ” replied Florence. 
“ Come out into the garden and I 
will show you how I have done it.” 
‘ And when Lilian saw the flowers 
she had to admit that there were 
certainly ten rows of three. How 

Was this done ? Solution next week 


“ Do you knt w, sir, that this lake 
is private property and that you are 
fishing in it without permission?” 

“ You. are m staken, sir,” replied 
the fisherman. “ I am not catching 
your fish.” 


0 0 0 

Why is a watch like a river ? 

Because it won’t run long 
without winding. 

0 0 0 

The Wrong Moment 


“ Not catclii lg my fish 1 ” cried 
the angry landowner. “ What do 
you mean, sir ? Surely I can 
believe my owil eyes ? ” i 

“ No, sir; I am feeding your fish. 

I haven’t landed one yet, and 
nearly all my bait is gone.” 

0 0 0 
A Pic Sure Puzzle 


During a heavy rainstorm a man 
was asked why he did not 
stop the Teaks in his roof. 

' “ T can’t do it now because it is 
raining,” he said. 

When the rain stopped he was 
again advised to mend his roof. 

“ There is no need to do it,” he 
said ; “ it doesn’t leak now.” 



When you have found the six words 
represented by the e pictures take one letter 
from each word £nd make the names of 
(1) a singing hirl, (2) a latge aquatic 
animal, (3) a sea ash that is used as food. 
Can you find out what they are ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

When is suga ■ like a pig’s tooth ? 
When it is in a hogshead. 


0 0 0 
Do You Know Me? 

A wandering minstrel bold am I, 
1 pass from door to door; 

You give me bread but never pence, 
Although you call me poor. 

My coat of many pieces is, 

As beggars’ coats can be ; 

It is of divers colours, too, 

And well it suiteth me. 

I bear a well-known Christian 
name, 

But I’m not that indeed; 

Yet though I’m not a Christian 
A blameless life I lead. 

At church at times tis true I’ve 
been 

When Christians worshipped 
there, 

And, though I never knelt with 
them, 

I’ve joined the chanted prayer. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 


7 


9 


0 


I) 


0 0 0 
Menta: Arithmetic 
There was a 3 oung lady of Looe 
Who nevei was able to do 
A sum in her head. 

“ I can only, ’ she said, 

Subtract two from four and leave 
two.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Ami? Wilderness 
An Arithmetical Puzzle 

120 apples and 104 pears 
A Picture Puzzle 

ScreEN, biCYcle, CLock, mOP, 
mEDal, d!Al—Encyclopedia. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme Cat-a-Strophe 


Jacko Has the Last Laugh 

A dolphus spent no end of money on his clothes. He nearly 
always made himself look ridiculous, but he firmly be¬ 
lieved that he was the best-dressed person in Monkeyville. 

He was more of a dandy than ever when he went to the sea¬ 
side, and, once there, he spent so much time changing from one 
suit into another that he hardly saw the sea at all.- 

One lovely morning, when Adolphus was starting off for a stroll 
along the promenade,'Jacko asked if he might come too. 

Adolphus threw up his hands in horror. “ The very idea 1 ” 
he exclaimed. “ Just look at yourself in the glass ! ” 

Jacko did. He was wearing his oldest suit, which he had 
rather outgrown, but he couldn’t see anything wrong with it. 

“ At least I can enjoy myself in it,” he said to Adolphus- 
“ What’s the good of the seaside if you can’t sit on the rocks ? ” 
“ Sit on the rocks I ” gasped Adolphus, looking at his own 
beautifully-creased trousers. The idea made him feel quite faint. 

But Jacko never minded anything Adolphus said. He thought 
his brother a regular milksop. And he ran down to the beach, 
only too thankful to be wearing his old clothes. “ Who wants 
to sit in a deck-chair all day and listen to the band? ” he said. 

Apparently even Adolphus sometimes got tired of sitting in 
a deck-chair and listening to the band, for presently Jacko saw 
him stepping daintily across the beach. 



“Coo! He’s never going to look for crabs!” Jacko ex¬ 
claimed in astonishment. 

But Adolphus vanished into a bathing-machine. He had a 
lovely new bathing-costume and couldn’t resist the temptation 
of showing it off. 

Jacko watched his brother jump into the sea, and just at 
that moment a very small man also took the plunge from the 
next bathing-machine. 

It put. an. idea into Jacko’s head. He crept along to the 
bathing-machines, grinning from ear to ear. 

Adolphus didn’t stay in the water long. But he was a long 
time getting dressed again—so long, in fact, that the bathing- 
machine man came and thumped on the door. 

“ Come out of there,” he shouted, “ or I’ll charge you extra ! ” 
And he made such a din that several people collected to see 
what was the matter. 

At last the door opened slowly and Adolphus came out, 
wearing somebody rise’s clothes ! And as they were about three 
sizes too small he looked an absolute guy. 

Everybody roared with laughter, including Jacko, who 
knew a great deal more about it than he cared to say ! 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

A Carrier’s Reward 

When Gainsborough lived at 
Bath he employed a man named 
Wiltshire to carry his pictures 
to their various destinations. 
This man had a fine taste in art, 
and he admired Gainsborough’s 
work so much that he would 
never accept any payment for 
his office as carrier. 

“No, no,” he would say; "I 
admire painting too much.” 

But if he was not paid in 
money he was more than paid 
in another way. Gainsborough 
made him a present of many of 
his priceless paintings, one being 
the famous Harvest Wagon, of 
which the generous artist well 
knew the value. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

La Recompense du Portefaix 

Lorsque Gainsborough demeu- 
rait a Bath il employait un homme 
nomine Wiltshire pour livrer 
ses tableaux a Ieurs acheteurs. 
Cet homme avait beaucoup de 
gout pour la peinture, et il 
admirait tant les oeuvres de 
Gainsborough qu’il refusait tou- 
jours d’accepter le salaire qui 
lui etait du comme portefaix. 

" Hon, non,” disait-il; “j’ai trop 
d’admiration pour la peinture.” 

Mais, si ses services ne furent 
pas payes en argent, ils le 
furent davantage d’une autre 
fafon. Gainsborough lui fit 
cadeau de beaucoup de ses 
peintures inestimables, entre 
autres le fameux Chariot de 
la Moisson, dont Tartiste gene- 
reux n’ignorait pas la valeur. 


Tales Before Bedtime 


The Photo Man 


Dat and Ray wandered 
* down the quiet country 
road and then across the 
village green to the ducks on 
the pond. 

They were coaxing them with 
bread when someone spoke. 

“ I’m going to take a photo¬ 
graph,” a man’s voice said. 
" Will you keep quite still ? 

It was a wonderful moment ! 
In their minds they could hear 
their mother saying; “Oh, I 
wish I could afford to take you 
to the town and have your 
photographs taken before you 
grow any older,” and as they 
stood still they thought, “ A 
photo of its for Mummie 1 ” 

But when it was taken 
the strange man only said, 
" Thanks, that’ll do,” and 
walked away from them. 

Ray said: “Oh, Pat, ice 
won’t have one even though 
we’re in it. He doesn’t even 
know who we are ! ” And her 
eyes filled with tears. 

But Pat ran after the man, 
and said : “ Could we have a 
photo of us for our mother, 
please ? She’s always wanted 
one, and we could pay for it 
out of our money-boxes.” 

The strange man laughed. 
“ Why, yes,” he answered; 
“ but you know you’ll look 
very small by the pond: she’d 
hardly know you. I’ll take one 
of you specially if you like, 
only I don’t want any pennies 
for it. Where shall I take it ? ” 

“ I s’pose you wouldn’t like 
to do it outside our cottage ? ” 
Pat said. “ It’s just down 
that road.” 

When the man saw their 
cottage he said : “ Why, it’s 
the prettiest in the village.” 

In a few moments the photo 
was taken; the strange man 
had written down their names 
and hurried away. 



In a lew moments the photo was taken 


It was hard work to keep the 
secret, but they did it. How. 
pleased Mother was when at 
last the postman brought the 
letter with the photo in it! 

" Oh, how lovely ! ” she kept 
saying. “ The house and you 
too! It’s what I’ve longed to 
have for ages,” and all through 
the day she kept peeping at the 
photo and saying how glad she 
was to have it. 





























































Chickens on the Root—On the roof of a seven-storey building in the centre of Glasgow the 
caretaker keeps over fifty chickens. Every time he feeds them he has to climb 240 stairs 


A Train in the Street—In one of the streets of Cork, Ireland, this strange sight may be seen 
when a goods train steams along the side of the roadway within a few feet of the pavement 


A Train Three Miles Long—One result of the coal strike is shown in this picture of three 
miles of empty coal trucks which have stood for weeks oh a deserted line at the village of 
Medbourne, in Leicestershire. The station and the track are overgrown with grass and weed3 


Scoutmasters of Eight Nations—Scoutmasters from all parts of the world have been camping 
atGilwell Park, Essex, for the annual instruction in scoutcraft. Here we see representatives 
from India, Burma, Japan, Egypt, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Denmark, and Great Britain 


UNRAVELLING THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

August 28, 1926 X . Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 11s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below 


FOWL-RUN ON THE ROOF • TRAINS IN THE STREET • A GIANT BLOSSOM 


A Girl Rider Makes a Fine Jump—During the summer innumerable horse-shows 
are hold throughout the country, and girls often take part in the riding and jumping 
competitions, in this picture we see a horsewoman on her splendid animal clearing 
an obstacle during one of the jumping competitions at the Prestwood Show 


Giant Lily in Flower—A giant arum lily brought 
to Kew Gardens from Sumatra in 1924 has just 
bloomed for a few hours, and the effort so 
exhausted the tropical plant that it nearly died 


A New Fashion for the Holidays—This _ little 
visitor to the Isle of Wight made a most pictur¬ 
esque figure when he wrapped himself up in a 
bunch of seaweed which he found while bathing 







































